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POETRY: 


BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 
PEACE! WHAT DO TEARS AVAIL? 
Peace! what do tears avail? 


She lies all dumb and pale, 


n her eye 
cea ait of lovely life is fading,— 


why the lover wroth ? the friend upbraiding? 


Reply, reply! 
thshe not dwelt too long 
Midst pain, and grief, and wrong ? 


Then, why not die? 
Why suffer again her doom of sorrow, 


j hopeless le? 
why n ae the trembling dream until to-morrow ? 
Reply, reply ! 
Death, take her to thine arms, 
In all her veg charms, 
Aud with her fly } : 
To heavenly haunts, where, clad in brightness, 


The angels lie! 
Wilt hear her there, O Death"in all her whiteness? 


Reply, reply! | 
PETITION TO TIME. 
Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—an angel, fled 
‘9 the azure overhead !) 


Touch us gently, Time! 
We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, our content 
Lies in simple things, 
Humble voyagersare We, 
O’er Life's dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime ; 
Touch us gently, gentle Time ! 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
THREE NIGHTS IN A LIFE-TIME, 


This is an agonizing narrative of an ill-fated a'- 
tachment. ‘The incidents and persons are few, but 
that which is related is thrilling, and makes up hy 
force what it wants in variety andrelief, The design 
of the tale isnew, we believe, in the form in whies 
the author has put it, although the theory 1texpouns + 
is familiar to every one who has felt deeply, or e - 
pevienced any very memorable events either of joy 
servow. ‘The division ofa life-time inte ser” 
epocha which emphatically mark the circumstances 
by which its destiny was influenced, is well calcula- 
ted to impress upon the mind a distinct sense of the 

rogress of mental suffering through all its changes. 
Chree nights in the life of Sophia Walsingham con- 
tain the elements of her fate; on each of these nights, 
by the mysterious links of moral association, the 
whole of the past isrecalled unbidden into one image, 
as if she lived over her life again, while the future 
is dimly shadowed forth in unutterable hope or 
nameless fear. The first night is the evening pre- 
ceding her intended marriage. She is absorbed in 
the most delicious expectations of the happiness that 
awaitsher. ‘The scene, full of tranquil beauty, and 
in the depths of her native solitudes, favours that 
luxury of the heart. Her lover, a distinguished 
youth, of singular intellectual endowments, and re- 
markable grace of person and manners, is devotedly 
attached toher. ‘Their joy in each other is perfect; 
but morning breaks upon the entranced Sophia to 
make her wretched for life. On rising she finds the 
household in confusion, and learns that her father is 
engaged in his library on business. In vain she con- 
jectures the nature of the mystery. At last she is 
summoned to her father’s presence, where she ex- 
pects to meet Talbot, her lover, who was on a visit 
at the house. 

Sophia entered the library, her father, who 
was seated at his writing-table, looked up, and that 
single look atonce sent a quivering thrill of horror 
and undefined alarm, like an arrow, through his 
daughter’s heart and frame. She perceived imme- 
diately that there was something dreadfully wrong. 
Mr. Walsingham’s face was as pale as death, his eyes 
haggard and bloodshot, like those of a person who 
has passed the night without sleep, and every limb 
seemed trembling under the influence of some strong 
and uncontrollable emotion. Hie held out his hand 
to her, bnt appeared unable to speak. One only 
thought possessed Sophia— William,” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘my God!—William! something dreadful has 
happened—tell me, papa—tell me at once—for mer- 
cy’s sake!” 

She sunk into a chair, with clapsed hands that 
seemed to lock and squeeze themselves together, as 
ifto restrain their agony. Mr. Walsingham rose, 
and folded his arms around her. ‘Compose your-, 
self,” said he in a thick and broken voice, ““compose 


‘yourself, my poor girl.” 


‘*He is dead, I know he is dead,” gasped Sophia, 
‘*gothing else would »” the shuddering of her 


whole frame became such that she could not utter 
another word. 

*‘No Sophia—no—my darling child, he is well; 
but—but—my child, my child! for God’s sake—for 
my sake be calm, restrain yourself, Sophia! it must 


‘| be told, and the souner it is done the better—he is 
gone away—gone. 


William Talbot is an accursed 
villain, my child, and you can never, never be his 
wife. Ibless my God that I know him for what he 
is, before he has madeyou so.” 

More her father might have spoken, but the words 
fell meaningless on the ear of the miserable girl.— 
Like one at whose feet the thunderbolt of Heaven 
has fallen, she sat, perfectly still and motionless, 
with fixed eyes, as if the very pulses of her heart had 
been arrested by the blow. At length her pale lips 
slowly and faintly articulated, ‘‘gone—gone away, 
William?” 

*¢ My child, it is a fearful task—but I must per- 
form it. Read this letter which I received last night; 
—you know the writer—you cannot doubt his vera- 
city, but if you could, Sophia, he—/e has avowed it! 
I have not been in bed all night;—with the earliest 
light I went to him, and drew from his own lips 
the confession of guilt which must for ever estrange 
him from my child. Villain!—villain! Oh my 
poor dear unfortunate girl! Would to God I had 
not trusted in him as1 did! byt who—who could 
have dreamt of this?’—Read it, my poor girl—read 

Her dim and glazing eyes slowly gathered in the 
meaning of the fatal scroll. At length the sense of 
the words, which at first fell indistinctly and dall 
on her perceptions, became apparent to her. Again, 
and yet again, she read it. : 

‘* Father, father, he has not confessed this? you 
did not say he had confessed this? it is impossible!— 
do not believe it!—if an angel from Heaven ——” 

** My child,-my child! Do not imagine that if one 
ray of hope had existed, your father would have de- 
tamed it from you? Do you suppose that he would 
have suffered such a blow to fall upon you, if one 
chance, however remote, had existed of warding it 
off? Sophia, as I hope for merey—it is true! he has 
confessed it all.” 

*¢ Then father,” said Sophia, rising from her seat, 
and with a firm, calm, fixed countenance and tearless 
eye, laying the letter on the table, ‘‘ then father, the 
die is cast—all is over between him and me.” 

Her voice was clear and distinct as if she had but 
uttered words of every day import. She paused an 


‘ instant, then deliberately drew from her finger the 


ring—the pledge of her engagement to William Tal- 
bot—which had never Ieft that finger since he had 
placed it there;—with a firm hand undid the riband 
which supported round her neck the locket he had 
given her, containing his hair, and placing them be- 
side the letter, said in the same clear, calm yoice— 
‘© There! return them to him.” 

Her father clasped her in his arms—‘* My darl- 
ing! my darling! this is what 1 expected from you. 
Yes, you are your sainted mother’s own daughter.” 

He had struck the chord. Betore the mighty flood 
of awakened passion, all the barriers that virtuous 
pride and insulted affection had raised to stem its 
force, were levelled in an instant. Bursting from 
her father’s arms with a shriek of agony, the unfor- 
tunate girl flung herself on the ground, and uttering 
the word—*‘* My mother!—My mother! Oh that | 
had died with her!””—fell into the most violent hys- 
terics.” 

That event renders the preceding night the first 
crisis of Sophia’s life. Years passed on, but her af- 
fection survives all trials of worldly mockery and 
temptation. At last she marries, in helpless obe- 
dience to custom, but her heart goes not with her 
hand. ‘The second night is that which precedes her 
marriage. The scene of that evening is so touching 
that we shall try to make room for a part of it. 

**1t was about three in the afternoon that the 
young mistress of Woldsley Hall left the house, with 
its ill-timed sights and sounds of cheerfulness, and 
took her way rapidly down a winding path that led 
through the pleasure-grounds to a picturesque cot- 
tage, the retreat selected by Mr. Walsingham for 
the old age of a faithful attendant and early friend, 
to whom Sophia wished to pay a farewell visit. ‘This 
woman had been her father’s nurse; and for years 
a privileged inmate of the Hall; and when her ad- 
vancing infirmities made her desirous to relinquish 
its bustle for a quieter habitation she had been placed 
there, with an affectionate grand-daughter to attend 
her, and sufliciently near the family of her beloved 
master, to ensure their constant visits at her peaceful 
dwelling. 

On Sophia’s entrance to the cottage, she found the 
nen old woman seated on her easy chair by the 
lazing hearth, employed in her usual knitting, her 
lively little granddaughter bustling about in her va- 
rious household occupations, and the old favourite 
cat asleep by the fire at her feet. The whole do- 
mestic scene wore the aspect of contented and peace- 
ful monotony, of the repose of happy old age, and 


called forth a bitter sigh from the fair and gifted being 
who would, at that moment, have gladly exchanged 
youth, beauty, wealth, aud talent, for the heartfelt 
calm, the rest from life’s bustle and its thousand ills, 
which were now before her eyes. 

As Sophia, after the first affectionate salutation, 
drew a chair close by that of nurse Wilton, while 
little Kitty respectfalty withdrew from the apart- 
ment, a gush of feeling rose to her throat, and nearly 
drowned her voice. Collecting it, however, by a 
strong effort, she said in a low tone, ‘‘I have not a 
long time to stay, dear nurse, I—I am come to bid 
you good bye.” The tears filled her eyes as she 
spoke, and she leant her head against the shoulder of 
the kind old woman. 

** Aye, Miss Sophy, my own sweet darling, and 
pyou are going away to leave us? Well, love, God 
send you be happy, as happy as you deserve; hap- 
pier you can’t be. ‘To think of my sweet Miss So- 
phy leaving all her grand company up at the Hall, 
to ¢ome down and say good bye to her poor old 
nurse! Will they not wonder what is come over 
you, darling?” 

‘* No, no, nurse, they don’t want me; and I would 
rather be with you than with them. I could’nt go 
without seeing you again. Don’t forget me when I 
am away from you all, dear nurse; I shall never for- 
get you, or the happy times when we were all chil- 
dren, and you used to be so kind to us.” 

** Forget you, my darling! How could I forget 

you? Aye, it will be dull enough when I haven’t a 
sight of your sweet face coming every day to see me. 
And poor dear Miss Lucy! she will be so lonely 
without you. To think what changes one lives to 
see! Deary me, when I look back and remember 
you all such tiny little ones, and your dear mamma, 
and sweet master Arthur, and now—Aye, aye, ’tis a 
great change surely.” 
_ She was interrupted by an agonized burst of weep- 
ing from Sophia, whose tears, already trembling in 
her eyes, no longer brooked control, but, at the men- 
tion of her mother, at the name of Arthur, and, alas! 
the recollection of all with which that name was 
linked, flowed forth in torrents that brought a dreary 
relief to the overloaded heart which prompted them. 
‘* Let me ery, nurse—let me cry,” she said, as the 
kind-hvarted old woman endeavoured, with many ca- 
resses, to comfort and compose her; ‘** it is sucha 
relief.” And she wept on the faithful bosom that 
had of: »n soothed her infant sorrows into peace. 

Miss Sophy, my own darling,” said, in a 
low wice, her hamble, but afectionate comforter; 
**Oh! Miss Sophy, forgive me if Tam going to say 
any thing that will vex you, for indeed 1 can’t help 
speaking,and [am an old servant of your good papa’s, 
dear; and, if ye were all my own children, I could not 
love you better. 4 don’t like to see a bride crying this 
way: I don’t, indeed, Miss Sophy. Tobe sure, it is 
but natural, as a body may say, that you should be sor- 
ry to leave your papa, and yoursister and brother,and 
the old hall, and every body that loves you so dearly; 
but still, my darling, it’s not like going far away, ne- 
ver to see any of them again. Oh! no. And don’t 
be angry at me for saying it; but when yourdear mam- 
ma came here, a young bride, (you are very like her, 
dear, ) she did notlook as you do to-day.” 

A fresh burst of tears were the only reply, as So- 
phia, now agitated beyond all control, gave a free 
vent to the tide of passionate grief which had all day 
been gathering and swelling ather heart. Her kind 
old friend miugled her tears with those of her belov- 
ed nursling; and, sad as was this moment, it was 
perhaps, the most soothing, and the least bitter one, 
which Sophia had witnessed for a long while. The 
sympathy with her unhappiness, which, though ra- 
ther felt than expressed, she yet perceived to exist, 
was a sort of balm to her dried-up and aching heart. 
There were few more words spoken between them, 
till she started up and once more uttering, in a brok- 
en voice, ‘*God bless you—God bless you, dear 
nurse,” flung herself into these kind arms that had 
been her childhood’s resting place, imprinted one 
more fond kiss on the withered cheek against which 
her own had often been pressed, and tore herself 
from the cottage. 

‘Time again passed away, and Sophia is a wife 
without a single stir of the holy love of the wedded 
state in her heart. She is still Talbot’s; and, he, 
wretched and sinking under the great grief of his 
own causing, is still Sophia’s. At last the third event 
that marks and decides her life, arrives. She isata 
fashionable party in London—obliged to move in so- 
ciety without being in the least affected by its en- 
joyments. This is the third night. 

** On entering the dining room, the blaze of light 
so immediately succeeding the darkness above stairs 
was at first dazzling to the sight. Sophia felt it so; 
and it was not until she had gained her seat that she 
raised her eyes, just as a gentleman immediately op- 
posite took his. Each, at the same instant, looked 
upon the other. Every drop of blood in Sophia’s 
body seemed to make an instantaneous revulsion to 


fire, till each vessel of her head throbbed to bursting. 
he room swam around her; the lights recled before 
her eyes. It was Talbot whom she saw before her. 

Talbot! Yes! It was Talbot—her first, her last, 

her only love, It was that most guilty, most misera- 
ble of beings, who now, with bloodless lips, and fix- 
ed eyes, and heart whose pulsation seemed arrested 
in his bosom, sat gazing on the apparition of her 
whom he had injured, insulted, yet oh! amid sin 
and madness, had never, never ceased to adore. ‘This 
was indeed a time and place for such a fearful recog- 
nition! They had not met, had not looked upon eac 
other’s face since that night when he clasped her in 
his arms, and imprinted the kiss of an affianced bride- 
groom on her lips, at her own chamber-door. Hor- 
ror, and agony, and ,despair had rolled over either 
head since that remembered evening, but they had 
never met since then. And now they sat and beheld 
each other; and they knew that, let them dream as 
they choose, of pride, and of estrangement, and of 
oblivion, it was all a dream; that they loved at that 
moment as deeply and as fervently as they loved on 
the day when their hearts were plighted to each oth- 
er: and they felt this, and they felt that a gulf was 
betwixt them, that it was guiltand madness to look 
upon each other; that she was a wife; and he, what 
was he? a reckless, and abandoned and miserable 
man. 
And then the horror of such a meeting, at such a 
moment! ‘Talbot would have started from his seat, 
would have rushed from the room, from the house, 
would have fled he knew not whither. His senses 
reeled with the sudden shock; his brain seemed on 
fire; but he still had recollection sufficient to tell him 
where he was; how many malignant eyesa single un- 
guarded movement might draw upon them: and that 
thought chained him to his seat, like one arrested 
by the wand of an enchanter. A minute of mute, 
and cold, and shuddering agony, a very age in tor- 
ment, and then came the desperate resolution, that 
he would not give way, would not be o’ermastered, 
or made a gazing-stock in the eyes of the world.— 
He leant back in a chair, passed his death cold hand 
over his damp forehead, through his clustering black 
hair, and called to the servant who stood nearest him 
for wine. it was brought; he poured a large quan- 
tity, with a hasty hand, into the goblet beside him, 
drank it off at a draught, and sat calm, collected and 
serene, to all outward appearance, though every nerve 
in his frame was thrilling with agony. 

And Sophia? she to whom, at least, the slightest 
betrayal of her sentiments must bring shame aut! hor- 
ror unutterable: she too, €ven in the very instant of 
recognition, at the moment she could have weleomed 
the thundgrbolt which should lay her dead upon the 
ground, still, as if by instinct, exerted that wonder- 
ful power of self-command which has been in mercy 
bestowed upon women, as if in a peculiar manner to 
arm them against the trials which they are perpetu- 
ally called upon to encounter. No sound escaped 
her parched and trembling lips; she resisted the 1m- 
pulse that prompted her to rise from her chair, to 
fly from the apartment; she struggled against the 
cold, creeping chill that she felt coming all over her; 
she neither fainted nor wept; but like one striving in 
desperate battle for his life, who had just received a 
stunning blow, and is still reeling under it, but only 
fights the more strenuously and unflinchingly, she 
bent all her half-prostrated energies to endure, with 
unshrinking fortitude, the brunt of the dreadful con- 
flict to which she felt them summoned. 

It cannot be supposed that the terrible, though 
brief, agitation of Talbot could pass altogether un- 
observed of those near him, yet owing to the bustle 
around, it did not attract universal notice; and if it 
had, the rapid self-mastery with which he assumed 
his usual manver, was well calculated, with common 
observers, to obliterate the recollection. As to Lady 
Delamere, she was only conscious, during the re- 
mainder of that ill-omened feast, of confused and in- 
distinct sounds, to which she could attach no mean- 
ing; of her own eager striving to comprehend and to 
answer the conversation addressed to herself; and ot 
the wretched mechanical smiles with which she 
seemed to hear it. She only every now and then 
awoke with a thrill as if a dagger had been driven to 
her heart, when, on daring to raise her eyes, to which 
a species of fascination seemed impelling her, they 
were met by the dark, fixed, agonizing gaze of those 
deep and glorious orbs that once had beamed with 
love for her only. She looked upon a pale and wast- 
ed countenance, yet one still beautiful ‘even amid the 
havoc caused by error, and suffering, and despair; 
and he gazed on the dark blue eyes that were sunk 
and dimmed by the tears they had shed for him, on 
the pale cheek whence his guilt had stolen its rich 
youthfal bloom, on the lips whence he had banished 
their once innocent and mantling smiles. How little 
did the reckless crowd around them dream of the 
untold anguish which was that day wringing these 
two devoted and breaking hearts.” 

The issue of this sad and admirably-sustained story 


her heart, only to rash back, like a torrent of liquid 


is in melancholy keeping with its progress, Talbot 
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goes abroad—Sophia goes into the country. At last, 
nature faints under the oppression of feelings long 
‘we up, and no longer to * suppressed. She dies, 

queathing her imperishable love to Talbot, and 
praying of him to address his thoughts to the last 
consolation—that of meeting in a happier world.— 
He returns to England, visits her tomb, goes back to 
France, and dies upon the coast. 


SKETCHES IN PARIS. 


“M. de Kock’s sketches have never been translated 
into English. You may wonder at that, for he has 
been a keen observer of manners, possesses great 
happiness in hitting off characters, describes Parisian 
manners with great fidelity, and writes ina most 
graceful style. At the present moment the French 
metropolis is a place of interest; they are trying men 
there just now, and may, perhaps, by and by, cut off 
their heads. By the by, this reminds me of an exe- 
cution which I witnessed there; and if you think well 
of it, I will tell you all about it before I commence 
the translation of M. de Kock’s sketches. 

AN EXECUTION IN PARIS, 

The newspapers having announced that a man who 
had assassinated a wine merchant would be executed 
at four o’clock, on the Place de Greves, I resolved 
to be present, for I had never seen a guillotine. 

The current of people carried me along to the 
space which the police maintained unoccupied around 

e fatal instrument. An immense multitade was 
assembled; it consisted solely of people of the low- 
est class—great numbers of people swelled its ranks 
—While the blood-thirsty rabble pressed on behind, 
and the feet of the horses and the waving sabres of 
the gens d’armes contained them in front, an officer 
of the police noticed me, and politely desired me to 
take a place amongst the soldiers, who were privileg- 
ed to occupy the vacant space around the scaffold, — 
Here, then, I stood, within five steps of the instru- 
ment, which, though it was now brought out to work 
the vengeance of society on one of its guilty mem- 
bers, had not, many years since, served the mad, 
barbarous anger of an infuriated mob, let loose on 
the innocent supporters of antiquated prejudices and 
interests; but those scenes are passed; the ebullition 
which occasioned them has been tempered by the 
triumph of reason, and, in Franee at least, they can 
never be acted again. 

The clock from the neighbouring town-hall peal- 
ed forth the hour appointed for the execution. A 
dreadful pause seemed to follow each heavy stroke 
as it fell, with a dull and apparently lengthened 
stroke, upon the ear. For amoment the crowd was 
silent; for amoment, a slight shudder appeared to 
steal over its discordant and rushing billows. A su- 
peg chill seemed to pervade the air; the white 

ag On the tower ofthe hotel de Ville seemed to float 
in more hurried and ominious folds upon the rushing 
gale; the clouds above were dark and, lowering; for 
one short instant all nature seemed to wear a becom- 
ing respect, to be in accordance with the deed it was 
about to witness. But soonthe clock was again si- 
lent; a new rush was made by the crowd, the harsh 
voices of the guards were again heard efideavouring 
to repel them; and the whole square again presented 
a scene of hellish passions, and hellish curiosity. 

Heavens! what can occasion that burst of laughter? 
a general burst of laughter at such a moment! His 
hat had fallen from the head of one of the crowd, 
who, without having been able to recover it, was 
pushed away by the current; a ruffian near, seeing 
advantage in the change, seized upon it, and threw 
his own high infthe air above the surrounding multi- 
tude; another actuated by the same calculation, ex- 
changed it for his own, which he cast from him; and 
thus forsome seconds—when every second seemed 
an age—the sight of this succession of flying hats oc- 
casioned a discordant and jarring mirth. 

The clock again strikes the quarter! On occa- 
sions like the present, how slow the moments roll 
past! and such, I am convinced, must be the feelings 
of every anxious breathless culprit, though he weil 
knows that his existence will have ceased betore the 
evening hour shall have tolled from his prison-clock. 

He comes. I know not, but I think the crowd is 
silent. With what a hollow sound the wheels of the 
cart pass along the pavemeut! how heavily they roll 
over each hitherto unheeded stone! ‘To the tenant 

of the cart, each stone they pass is past for ever— 
each stone they leave behind diminishes the distance 
that separates him from eternity. With an air of 
respectful sympathy, an aged priest sits beside him. 
But he himself is young—young indeed, for such a 
death! Nor doeshe gaze on the multitude around; 
his eye is bent upon the bottom of the cart that bears 
him; anguish and resignation are painted on his fine 
features—those features that must soon be fixed in 
horrid deformity. Butis itahuman being endowed 
with a living soul that Ll now see? what shall it beere 
five minutes are added to the ages that have preceded 
them? how shall the knife of the guillotine separate 
the spirit from that body? What a mystery is death? 

Moments now passed quicker than thoughts.— 
Supported on either side, he slowly mounted the as- 
cent to the guillotine. Stepping upon a small board 
from which a smooth plank arose as high as his 
breast, a bandage was instantly passed around his 
back. ‘The board on which he stood and the plank 
before him then turned on a pivot, and placed him in 

a horizontal position—his bare neck resting on the 

semicircular frame-work, that was closed above and 

confined it. On either side of the neck thus placed, 
arose a post to the height of fifteen feet; aud aloof, 


which, on the removal of a peg, was to slide, with 
one angle underneath, in the grooves carved in the 
neighbouring posts, and, in its passage downwards, 
was, by its own weight, to sever whatever should 
impede its progress. Every part of the instrument 
was painted red. ‘ 

From the time when the culprit left the cart to the 
present moment, not one minute and a half had 
elapsed. For an instant, I turned my away.— 
When I again looked up, the bloody head otf the 
murderer was falling into the case placed to receive 
it, and the body was lying without the slightest con- 
yulsive movement, in the position in which I had 
last seen it. Fora while, the executioners seemed 
affected, but, recollecting themselves, they suddenly 
loosened the thongs that bound it, and the headless 
trunk rolled into a large wicker hamper placed la- 
terally beside it, and then again every thing resumed 
its wonted appearance. 

Not five minutes had elapsed since he was first 

exposed in the cart, a living being; and now—Again 
L ask, what is life, what is death? 
Though I have learned not to let that which I do 
not know interfere with that which I do know, yet I 
could not but feel a sentiment almost ef envy for that 
poor murderer: how much insight had they not given 
him into the impenetrable mysteries of our creation! 
Yes, 1 assert it, nothing is more calculated than the 
sight of such a death to impress us with a due sense 
ot the dreadful wonders that hover round our exist- 
ence; it makes us feel inferior to the wretch whose 
head we have just seen fall beneath the knife of the 
guillotine; for it is no longer him that we see; a 
lump of senseless flesh is alone before us; while the 
spirit that so latterly animated it can appreciate at 
their true value the various passions that stili degrade 
and exalt our ever-contradictory natures. Byron, 
too, has this sentiment:— 


folks dine; but when I cast my eyes over the bill of 
fare which is presented to me, I perceive that every 
thing is treated upon much too grand a scale for me. 
The potent figures upon this talisman “break the 
spell which has bound me: 1 make my exit some- 
what sobered;—and now the promenade is deserted. 
‘I turn my steps backwards to the less fashionable 
Boulevards, and immediately the difference which I 
perceive in theair, manners, and dress of the people 
1 meet, informs me that | am again entering that part 
of the city in which the day begins and finishes ear- 
lier. The artisan walks about singing, the soldier 
whistling, and the young girls look round on each 
side of them, as if they were seeking something.— 
All the young people have a kind of business air; and 
by this time the hour of departure has arrived. But 
unlucky event! the weather is overcast; the rain be- 
gins to fall. The promenaders quicken their pace, 
but the big cloud bursts over them before they can 
reach a shelter. The scene becomes busier; the hus- 
band pulls his wife on hastily, for having made her 
put on her best shawl. ‘That fat matronly lady is 
running herself out of breath; and that youger one is 
filled with anxiety for the fate of her beautiful bon- 
net and new shoes. The young man who has brought 
his mistress out for a walk curses the rain, and calls 
in vain to every hackney coach that passes; while 
that grave person Opens his umbrella of many holes, 
which conveniently lets the rain through upon him. 
It was only a summer shower—the clouds are al- 
ready gone, and fair weather shines again. The 
umbrella is put down, calm is restored, the dresses 
are not much the worse, and in a quarter of an hour 
the Boulevards are as much thronged as if nota drop 
had fallen. So neccessary is a promenade to many 
eople in Paris; the oll man promenades his recol- 
ections, the young lover his hopes, the author his 
project, the opulent man his indolence, the old lady 
her favourite lap dog, the nursery maid her children, 
the coxcomb his vanity, the coquette her finest 
clothes, the Savoyard his wonderiul monkey, the 
grisette her black eyes, and the young girl her walk- 
ing dreams. 
1 am now upon the Boulevard du Temple, where 
every body seems to be happy, and where they look 
at the tricks of a dancing dog, or a juggler, with as 
much pleasure at least as they would have derived 
from the last new comedy, Night approaches, the 
promenaders retire, the crowd becomes thinner; 
some few of them remain about the magic lanterns 
—some, however, go home—all is quiet, and yet it 
is only ten o’clock. 
Since I am in the way of promenading, I will go to 
Tortoni’s. 1 quit the good people who end the day 
with a song, and soon lose the sound of the voices of 
the pretty light-hearted grisettes, who are humming 
the burden of the last vaudeville they heard at the 
Gaite. I proceed to the Chaussee d’Antin, which | 
reached about half past ten o’clock. ‘Ihe evening is 
just beginning; the coffee houses are glowing with 
light, and pertectly crowded; the promenade is more 
so than ever. I enter and call for an ice,.and look 
on at the billiard table. ‘The time passes impercep- 
tibly, and one o’clock strikes. I got out: the noise 
has ceased,the Boulevards are deserted; some young 
men, the last in the room, at length quit it; and, as 
they pass me, I perceive they are harassed and tired 
out with their day’s labour. At length all are gone— 
but I hear no one singing. 


** When the mountains rear 
Their peaks beneath your human foot, and there 
You look down o’er the precipice, and drear 
The gulf of rock yawns,-——you can’t gaze a minute 
Without an awful wish to plunge within it. 

Tis true you don’t—but, pale and struck with terror, 
Retire: but look into your past impression! 

And you will find, though shuddering at the mirror 
Of your own thoughts in all their self-confession, 
The lurking bias, be it trath or error, 

To the unknown; a secret prepossession 

To plunge with all your fears—but where?” 


With a sickening heart, I selected a narrow, un- 
frequented street, and with clouded, wandering 
thoughts, I heedlessly threaded my way from the 
Place de Greves—searcely raising my looks from the 
pavement beneath my feet. Once, indeed, | bent an 
unconscious gaze on a dead wall, till my eyes rest- 
ing upon a playbill, I quickly withdrew them with 
an involuntary shudder! A low door was open on 
my right: 1 knew it to be a passage to a church; and 
never did my feelings more strongly invite me to en- 
ter a place of worship. It was a fine Gothie build- 
ing which I had not before seen. I walked to a lofty 
column, and rested my head against its wern and 
polished base; while, with the feeling inculeated by 
the church, and ratified by our own bosoms, I fer- 
vently exclaimed, “ Lord, have mercy upon him!” 

As the Parisians are*ever turning from grave to 
gay, let me imitate their example, and translate for 
you M. de Kock’s 


Skeich of the Boulevards. 

No city in the world possesses a promenade so 
beautiful, so extensive, and so varied, as the long 
succession of boulevards in Paris. It isa perpetual 
tair—a living panorama—where the reflective ob- 
server may see, passing in review before him, all 
the different classes of society; and muy learn the 
manners, the dress, and the ordinary customs of each 
quarter of the city; for you must understand that 
there is a world of difference between the inhabitants 
of the Boulevard Italien and those of the Pont aux 
Choux; between the promenaders of Coblentz and 
those of the ‘Turkish Garden. 

At eight o’clock in the morning every thing is in 
motion on the Boulevards of the Temple. The shops 
are opened; the goods displayed; the masters are 
walking oul; the cooks are going to market; and the 
artisans are going to fetch or carry home their work. 
1 walk on to the Port Saint Dennis, and already the 
scene ischanged. ‘There no one yet thinks of rising. 
I go on to the Boulevard de la Madeleine, where the 
most perfect calm prevails. Every body is asleep. 
‘Life is not the same thing here as in the quarter we 
have quitted; and the day commences at the Chaus- 
see d’Antin at least three hours later than in the Ma- 
rais. 

I enter the coffee house which is just opened; the 
waiters look at me with astonishment; breakfast will 
not be ready here for the next two or three hours. At 
noon the fashionable people begin to appear;the shops 
glitier, cabriolets roll, and every thing appears anima- 
ted. ‘The world of fashion is awake, and now hastens 
to this quarter, which may be considered as the capi- 
tal of itsempire. At three o’clock the promenade is 
delightfal; people come to show their new dresses, 
the elegance which has presided over their toilettes, 
and anair of splendour prevails throughout, which 
strikes with awe and astonishment the simple citizen 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine. It is true that the la- 
dies aud gentlemen do seem rather tired of them- 
selves. ‘Lhe ladies seem to have more of coquetry 
than enjoyment; but they walk so gracefully —the 
uumeaning small talk which they utter is said in so 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCIIESS D’'ABRANTES. 


To the several instances already quoted from this 
work, of the amiable benevolence of Bonaparte’s dis- 
position, we add the two following anecdotes: — 

**¢ Junot,’ said Napoleon, looking at him with an 
expression of mildness impossible to be described, 
‘dost thou recollect the day at the palace of Serbel- 
loni at Milan, on which thou was wounded here, in 
this place?’—and his small hand pressed gently upon 
the wide and deep scar on Junot’s temple. ‘1 was 
pulling thy hair, and when I took away my hand it 
was covered with blood.’ 

‘©The First Consul, as he said this, turned pale at 
the very recolijection. 

*** Ves!’ he said, making a motion as if in the act 
of suppressing a shudder, ‘1 became conscious, at 
that moment, that there is an inherent weakness in 
nature. On that day Ll understood how a man could 
faint. I have not forgotten the cireumstarce, my 
friend; and from that me the name of Junot could 
never be coupled in my thoughts with even the sem- 
blance of perfidy. “hy temper is impetuous—too 
inuch so; but thou art a brave and trust-worthy fel- 
low—thou, Lannes--Marmont—Duroc—Berthier—— 
Bessieres—’ 

‘* And between each name, Napoleon took a pinch 
of snuff, walking up and down, then stopping, and 
smiling, whenever a name brought particular associa- 
tions to his mind. 

And my son Eugene; yes, those hearts are 
attached to me—I can depend upon them: Lamar- 
rois is also a faithful fellow; and poor Rapp, who, 
although he has not been long with me, loves me to 
such a degree, that he already lectures me. Dost 
thou know that upon occasion he actually scolds me??" 

** As the First Consul! spoke, he took Junot’s arm 
and leaned upon it as he walked. When they came 
near the window, he drew his arm from Junot’s, and 
placed it upon the shoulder of the latter, whom he 
almost forced to stoop, that he might lean upon him,” 

** At this period of the consulate, a certain Abbe 
Bossu (I believe that was his name,) examined the 
youug men who were to be admitted as students in 


between these, hung the heavy triangular blade 


agreeable a manner—thatI cannot quit. The hours 
go on: L enter a coffee house where the fashionable | 


the Polytechnic school. Though not the only ex- 
aminer, his vefo was all-powerful, 


THE CANDIDATE FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 


**One day when the First Consul was about to 
start on a hunting excursion, the aid-de-camp on 
duty, as he crossed the court at Malmaison, perceived 
a handsome, gentlemanly young man, leaning against 
one of the sentry-boxes at the gate, and looking anx- 
iously at the chateau. ‘The aid-de-camp, M. de 
Lacuee, approached him, and politely asked if he 
wanted any one. ‘The young man, without looking 
at the person who addressed him, replied— 

*¢¢ Ah! Sir, I have a wish, which every one I have 
consulted tells me it is impossible to gratify; and yet 
I shall die if it is not accomplished. | want to speak 
to the First Consul. ILI tried to obtain admittance 
into the court, but was repulsed at the gate. I was 
asked if I had an appointment. An appointment! 
1, an appointment.’ 

** And without casting even a passing glance at M. 
de Lacuee, the young man again fixed his earnest 
gaze upon the chateau. Every person acquainted 
with M. de Lacuce must Know that he delights in an 
adventure; and this youth, with his animated coun- 
tenance, and voice trembling with emotion, inspired 
him at once with interest. Again approaching him— 

*** Well, Sir,’ said he, ‘and what do you want 
with the First Consul? I can convey to him your 
request if it be reasonable. I am the aid-de-camp 
on duty.’ 

** © You, Sir!” cried the young man, seizing M. de 
Lacuee’s hand which he squeezed with transport— 
* Are you the First Consul’s aide-de-camp? Oh! if 
you knew the service you could render me! Pray, 
Sir, take me to him,’ 

***« What do you want of him?’ 

***] must speak to him!—(and he added, in a 
lower tone of voice )—It is a secret.’ 

Lacuee contemplated the youthful petitioner, who 
stood before him, with a look of intense eagerness, 
squeezing the hand he held, as if it were in a vice— 
his bosom palpitating, and his respiration oppressed; 
but his look was pure—it evinced a mind ot the no- 
blest stamp. 

*** This youth is not dangerous,’ thought Lacuee: 
and, taking hisarm, he led into the interior court. 
As they passed the gate, Duroc, accompanied by 

Junot, arrived from Paris, whither they had gone in 
the morning. Both were on horseback. ‘hey 
stopped and alighted to speak to Lacuee, who related 


what had just passed between him and the young 
stranger. 


*** What!’ said Junot and Duroc—‘ are you going 
to introduce this young man without even knowing 
his name?’ Lacuee confessed he had not asked it. 
Junot then approached the youth, and observed, that 
although the First Consul was not difficult of access, 
yet it was necessary he should know why an inter- 
view with him was required, and, moreover, the 
name of the party who made such a request, 

** The young man blushed. 

***'True, General,’ said he, bowing respectfully, 
but with the ease of a gentleman, and stating his 
name. [lhe Duchess is not certain as to the name, 
which, however, she believes to be Eugene de Ker- 
valegue.] *My father resides in the country, I 
have received from him an education adapted to the 
eud which both he and I had in view—namely, m 
admission to the Polytechnic school. Judge then, 
General, of his disappointment and of mine, when, 
on appearing belore the Abbe Bossu, whose duty it 
is to decide whether or not L am qualified, this gen- 
Uleman refused to examine me, because | had been 
taught by my father ou/y. What matters that, (said 
t) provided I possess the requisite knowledge? But 
he was inflexible, and nothing cculd induce him to 
ask me a single question.’ 

** * But,’ suid Duroc, in his usual mild and polite 
manner, ‘what can the first consul do in sacha case? 
If that be the rule, it must be observed by every ean- 
didate; and what can you therefore require of him?’ 

“* Phat he examine me himself,’ replied the 
young man with the most expressive naivete. ‘Lam 
sure, that if he questions me, he will deem me wor- 
thy of becoming one of those youths, of. whom he 
would make officers capable of executing his great 
conceptions.’ 


** The three friends smiled at each other. Duroe 
and Junot thought with Lacuee, that the presence of 
this young man would be pleasing to the first consul; 
and Duroc went to him and stated the circumstance. 
Napoleon, with the luminous and sweet smile so pe- 
culiar to him, when he was pleased, said— 

***So he wants me to examine him, does he? 
What could have suggested such an idea to him? It 
is a strange one!? And he rubbed his chin. * How 
old is he?’ resumed the first consul, after walking 
about some time in gracious silence, 

***I do not know, general; but he appears about 
seventeen or eighteen.’ 

*¢ * Let him come in.’ 


** Duroc introduced the youth, the expression of 
whose countenance wasadmirable. ‘Ihe fulness of 
his joy was visibly and beautifully portrayed in it 
His look darte:i upon the first consul—his whole ex- 
istence seemed to hang upon the first word Napoleon 
should utter. I have oiten observed, but cannot re- 
peat too often, how inconceivably different the coun- 
tenauce of the emperor was from itself, when he had 
determined upon pleasing. Its beautifully mild ex- 
pression, at such a time, had an indescribable charm, 

*** Well, my young man!’ said he, advaneing witb 
a gracious smile towards the young enthusiast; ‘ you 
wish to be examined by me?’ 

‘¢ The poor lad was so overcome with joy that he 
could not answer. Napoleon liked neither insolest 
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assurance, ror pusillanimous timidity; but he per- 
ceived that the youth before him was silent, only be- 
cause the spirit spoke too loud within him, — 
«Take time to recover yourself, my child; you 
are not calm enough to answer me at this moment. 
will attend for a while to some other business, 40 
then we will return to yours.’ 
«¢¢ Dost thou see that young man?? said the first 
consul to Junot, taking him into the recess of a 
window. ‘If I had a thousand like him, the conquest 
of the world would be but a promenade.’ And he 
turned his head to look at the young man, who, ab- 
sorbed in meditation, was probably preparing his 
answers to the questions which he supposed would 
be asked him. In about half an hour Napoleon be- 
gan the examination, with the result of which he was 


completely satisfied. 
Shed sou had no other master than your father?” 


asked the first consul, in astonishment. 

No, general; but he wasa good master, because 
he was bringing up a citizen lo be one day useful to 
bis country, and who might pursue the high destinies 
which you hold out to 

“© Junot told me that they were all surprised at the 
almost proplietic tone with which the jast words 
were uttered. ‘Ihe first consul in particular seemed 

+h struck by them, 
mee will sec fara aline my dear child, which shall 
open for you the gate of the sanctuary,” making Ju- 
not asign to write, But suddenly altering his mind, 
be said— 

no, L will write myself.’ 

And, taking a pen, he wrote a few words, which 
he delivered to the young man, who, on his arrival 
at Paris, ran to the Abbe Bossu. 

«**What do you want here?’ said the latter; ‘there 
is nothing for you.’ But the youth held a talisman 
rn his hand. He delivered it to the ungracious priest, 
who read as tollows— 


*¢ ¢M. Bossu will admit M****, 
examined him, and consider him 


I have myself 
ualified. 
ONAPARTE.’ 


THE KING OF ETRURIA AND HIS QUEEN. 

** This king, who inspired more ridicule than re- 
spect, was Don Louis, Lntant of Parma, the new king 
of Etruria, and husband of the Infanta Maria Louisa 
Josephine, daughter of Charles IV. They came to 
Paris in 1801, to thank the First Consul for the 
crown of Ewruria, which he had bestowed upon them, 
in execution of a clause ot the treaty between France 
and Spain, concluded at Madrid on the 2lst of 
March, whereby France obtained the territery of 
Parma, and ceded ‘Tuseany to the Prince of Parma; 
thus giving the latter in lieu of his paternal inherit- 
ance—the states of his uncle. But King Louis L 
was aman not likely to knew who the sovereign of 
Tuscany was before that principality was bestowed 
vpon him; and even had he known, tt is by no means 
clear that he would have refused the gift. 

**] never saw more extraordinary looking beings 
than these new sovereigns, ‘They bore the zncogni- 
to titles of Count and Countess of Leghorn, and had 
with them a of Leghorn, tietr son, who, al- 
though he was not yet three years old, proved as ex- 
traordinary a spectacle as both his parents put to- 
gether. But he was then only an atom in ridicule 
compared to his appearance two years afterwards,— 
when, in a dress coat, with a chapeau under his arm, 
a sword adorned with a huge knot of ribbons, by his 
side, his hair frizzled and put into a bag behind, him- 
self tied to the seat, because his young majesty was 
only five years old, and would otherwise roll from 
side to side like aball; he was driven in a carriage 
through the streets of Florence, the dowager queen, 
his mother, seated next to the horses in the most re- 
spectful attitude. 

** At the period I am speaking of, as the king his 
father was still living, the prince royal of Etruria was 
content to give you his little hand to Kiss, whether 
y6u asked for it or not; and then to make very unseem- 
ly exhibitions, because, as his father said, he had the 
colic. As tor the latter and his queen, every one 
who saw them at Paris in 1801, must admit how 
strangely different they were from all other human 
beings, particularly if her majesty the queen be com- 
pared toa pretty woman, and her royal husband to a 
man with a single idea. 

** The royal couple arrived at Paris on a beautiful 
spring evening. It was still the fashion to go to Gar- 
chi’s and tothe Pavilion of Hanover. There wasa 
large assembly at Fraseati on that evening; and we 
had the pleasure of seeing a procession of carriages, 
which might have formed objeets of scientific enquiry 
for Ariether, Goething, and Le Due. They must 
have been the same vehicles which conveyed the Duc 
«Anjou to Madrid, when he went thither to assume 
the title of Philip V. But there was attached to 
them that which the French prince never saw until 
he entered the Spanish territories; the mules, the 
bells, the zagal the mojoral—in short, the comple- 
ment of the coach of Coglieras. 

** Reading, since that period, the pretty tale of 
the Princess Brambiila, L could not help calling to 
mind that long line of carriages, of a form and des- 
eription unknown to almost every gazer, passing 
slowly along those Boulevards, so elegantly magnifi- 
cent, then disappearing in the Rue Mont-Blane, like 
the fantastic cortege in the Roman Palace. The 
First Consul was desirous that the reception of the 
king tributary to the republic, and who had come to 
pay fealty and homage to his liege lord, should be at 
once splendid and in good taste. The triendly visits at 
Malmaison were the first marks of cordial triendship. 


ledge of the man whom he had set over a highly- 
gifted people, covered with literary glory. It did 
not require many interviews to satisfy his curiosity: 
the poor thing was an imbecile;—not so the queen. 
Her face was repulsive at first: but after conversing 
with her two or three times, she would get rid of a 
timidity mingled with pride, which fettered both her 
words and actions, and become really amiable. She 
had the same desire to please in conversation that I 
found in, her mother, the Queen of Spain. The First 
Consal soon appreciated both husband and wife.— 
Poor Louis I., king of the beautiful and fertile Tus- 
cany, knew no more what he was to do when he 
went to take possesion of his palace of Pitti, than if 
the First Consul bad invested him with the crown of 
Abyssinia. He added to his natural incapacity ano- 
ther infirmity, which made Napoleon say witha 
frown—* Hum!—Had 1 known that, he should have 
remained where he was!’ 

** One day, the king of Etruria, being engaged to 
dine at Malmaison, was, on alighting from his carri- 
age, attacked by a strange complaint. 1 was crossing 
the vestibule, when | found myself in the midst of 
the tumult occasioned by this circumstance. The 


her husband: but the thing was impossible: the fate 
of a king who has the falling sickness, however in- 
significant he may otherwise be, cannot be concealed 
from a number of persons standing by. Whenl saw 
him he was as pale as death, and his features abso- 
lutely distorted. His swoon did not last long, but it 
was dreadful. When he entered the saloon, Madame 
Bonaparte asked him, with an appearance of concern, 
what was the matter. ‘Oh, nothing—nothing!—is 
there Louisa? Nothing—a pain in my stomach—I 
am hungry—I shall make a good dinner—lI said so to 
Pepita: did [ not, Pepita?’—and the smile upon those 
livid and contracted lips had something hideous. — 
The First Consul, who knew not then this trightful 
addition to the defects of his protege, really believed 
he had a pain in his stomach. Atter dinuer he was, 
I believe, made acquainted with the truth, for he was 
very thoughtful; and several times as he looked at 
the king, his brow contracted, and his physiognomy 
seemed an expression of displeasure.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


In this restless, locomotive age, there is no spot 
unvexed by the traveller’s researches; and as the 
march of mind keeps pace with that of the body, 
whatever is visited, 1s described and printed. Among 
‘he fancies of a man, under the instinet of perpetual 
motion, Mr. Augustus Earle, the traveller from 
whom we are about to offer some extracts, had that 
of visiting New Zealand—and our reader shall see 
what usages he found there. But first let us in- 
troduce Mr, Earle himself, as he is described in the 
London Literary Gazette: 

**A rover in heart and soul, he has traversed the 
globe, as another person might perambulate a village. 
From 1815, when his brother Captain Earle’s and 
some other interests at the Admiralty procured him 
opportunities, he visited Sicily and Malta, aud 
many parts of the Mediterranean—accompanied 
Lord Exmouth on his first expedition agaist the 
Barbary States—went to see the ruins of Carthage, 
and a Little of Libya—took another turn to Mount 
/Etna, and thence to Gibraltar—rambled two years 


called at Rio de Janeiro, Chili, Lima, and again at 
Ktio; whence proceeding in a worn out Margate boy 
tor the Cape of Good Hope, he was thrown upon 
Tristan @Acunha, where he was obliged to stay, 
nolens volens, having no vessel to enable him to pro- 
secute his erratic rambles, for upwards of six mouths. 
A ship, ‘the Admiral Cockburn, Captain Cooling,” 
at length released him trom this island prison; and 
he engaged himself on a trip to Van Dieman’s Land, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand. Returning 
to Sydney, he next, by way of a slight travelling 
variety, took a look in at the Caroline Islands, paid 
his respects at Guam, one of the Ladrones, touched 
at Mamilla, lett his card with the resident at Sinca- 
pore, said how d’ye do at Bulo Panaug, and stop- 
pedawhile at Madras, where tame and fortune at- 
tended his practice as an artist. His health, how- 
ever, having declined, he resumed his locomotve- 
ness, went down to Pondicherry, and embarked for 
England by way of France. But it seemed as if his 
journeying must be extended involuntarily where 
he did not voluntarily desire to prolong his excur- 
sion. The vessel for Bordeaux was obliged to go 
to, and was condemned at the Mauritius; and our 
countryman reached England by a different route. 

Having made known the traveller, we now leave 
— tell some of his stories, He is in New Zea- 
and. 

***[ witnessed a specimen of their summary me- 
thod of executing justice. A chief residing in the 
village had proot of the infidelity of one of his 
wives; and being perfectly sure of her guilt, he took 
his patuo-patoo (or stone hatchet) and proceeded to 
his hut, where this wretched woman was employed 
in household affairs. Without mentioning the cause 
of his suspicion, or once upbraiding her, he delibe- 
rately aimed a blow at her head, which killed her on 
the spot; and as she was a slave, he dragged the body 
to the outside of the village, and there left it to be 
devoured by the dogs. ‘The account of this transac- 
tion was soon brought to us, and we proceeded to the 
place to request permission to bury the body of the 
murdered woman, which was immediately granted. 
Accordingly, we procured a couple of slaves, who 


The First Consul wished to have a personal know- 


assisted us to carry the corpse down to the beach, 


queen seemed much grieved, and wanted to conceal | 


through the United Siates of America—aiterwards | 


where we interred itin the most decent manner we 
could. This was the second murder I wags ver 
nearly a Witness to, since my arrival; and the indif- 
ference with which each had been spoken of, in- 
duced me to believe that such barbarities were events 
of frequent occurrence; yet the manners of all seem- 
ed kind and gentle towards each other: but infidelity 
ina wife isnever forgiven here; and, in general, if 
the lover can be taken, he is also sacrificed along 
with the adulteress. Truth obliges me to confess, 
that notwithstanding these horrors staring them in 
the face, they will, if opportunity offers, indulge in 
an intrigue.” 
But worse remains behind. 


‘‘The New Zealanders have been long charged 
with cannibalism; but as no person of importance or 
celebrity had actually been a witness to the disgust- 
ing act, in pity to our nacure such relations have been 
universally rejected, and much has been written to 
prove the non-existence of so hideous a propensity. 
It was my lot to behold it in all its horrors? One 
morning, about eleven o’clock, after I had just re- 
turned from a long walk, Captain Duke informed me 
he had heard, from very good authority, (though the 
natives wished it to be kept a profound secret, ) that 
in the adjoining village a female slave, named Ma- 
towe, had been put to death, and that the people were 
at that very time preparing her flesh for cooking. At 
the same time he reminded me of a circumstance 
which had taken place the evening before. Atoi had 
been paying usa visit, and, when going away, he 
recognised a girl whom he said was a slave that had 
run away from him; he immediately seized hold of 
her, and gave her in charge to some of his people. 
The girl had been employed in carrying wood for 
us; Atoi’s laying claim to her had caused us no alarm 
for her life, and we had thought no more on the sub- 
ject; but now to my surprise and horror, I heard this 
poor girl was the victim they were preparing for the 
oven! Captain Duke and myself were resolved to 
witness this dreadful scene. We therefore kept our 
information as secret as possible, well knowing that 
if we had manifested our wishes, they would have 
denied the whole affair. We set out, taking a cir- 
cuitous route towards the village; and, being well ac- 
quainted with the road, we came upon them sudden- 
ly, and found them in the midst of their abominable 
ceremonies. On a spot of rising ground, just out- 
side the village, we saw a man preparing a native 
oven, Which is done in the following simple manner: 
—A hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are 
put within it, and then all is covered upelose. As 
we approached, we saw evident signs of the murder 
which had been perpetrated; bloody mats were strew- 
ed around, and a boy was standing by them actually 
laughing; he put his finger to his head, and then 
pointed towardsa bush. Lapproached the bush, and 
there discovered a human head. My feelings of hor- 
ror may be imagined as I recognized the features of 
the unfortunate girl I had seen forced from our vil- 
lage the preceding evening! We ran towards the 
fire, and there stood a man occupied in a way few 
would wish to see. He was preparing the four quar- 
ters of a human body for the feast; the large bones, 
having been taken out, were thrown’ aside, and the 
flesh being compressed, he was in the act of foreing 
itinto the oven. While we stood transfixed by this 
terrible sight, a large dog, which lay before the fire, 
rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked off with 
it into the bushes; no doubt to hide it there tor ano- 
ther meal! The man completed his task with the 
most perfect composure, telling us, at the same time, 
that the repast would not be ready for some hours! 

Here stood Captain Duke and myself, both wit- 
nesses of a scene which many travellers have related, 
and their relations have invariably been treated with 
contempt; indeed, the veracity of those who had the 
temerity to relate such ineredible events, has been 
everywhere questioned. In this instance it was no 
warrior’s flesh to be eaten; there was no enemy’s 
blood to drink, in order to infuriate them. They had 
no revenge to gratify; no plea could they make of 
their passions having been roused by battle, nor the 
excuse that they eat their enemies to perfect their 
triumph. This was an action of unjustifiable canni- 
balism. Atoi, the chief, who had given orders for 
this cruel feast, had only the night before sold us 
four pigs fora few pounds of powder; so he had not 
even the excuse of want of food, After Captain Duke 
and myself had consulted with each other, we walk- 
ed into the village, determining to charge Atoi with 
his brutality. Atoi received us in his usual manner; 
aud his handsome, open countenance could not be 
imagined to belong to so savage a monster as he had 
proved himself to be. I shuddered at beholding the 
unusual quantity of potatoes his slaves were prepar- 
ing to eat with this infernal banquet. We talked 
coolly with him on the subjeet; for as we could not 
prevent what had taken place, we were resolved to 
learn, if possible, the whole particulars. Atoi at first 
tried to make us believe he knew nothing about it; 
and that it was only a meal for his slaves; but we had 
ascertained it was for himself and his favourite com- 
panions. After various endeavours to eonceal the fact, 
Atoi frankly owned that he was only waiting till the 
cooking was completed, to partake of it. He added, 
that, knowing the horror we Europeans held these 
feasts in, the natives were al ways most anxious to con- 
ceal them from us, and he was very angry that it had 
come to our knowledge; but, as he had acknowledg- 
ed the fact, he had no objection to talk about it. He 
told us that human flesh required a greater num- 
ber of hours to cook than any other; that if not done 
enough, it was very tough, but when sufficiently 
cooked it was as tender as paper. He held in his 


— 
hands a piece of paper, which he tore in illustration 
of his remark. e said the flesh then preparing 
would not be ready till next morning; but one of his 
sisters whispered in my ear that her brother was de- 
ceiving us, as they intended feasting at sunset. We 
inquired why and how he had murdered the poor 
girl. He replied, that running away from him to 
her own relations was her only crime. He then took 
us Outside his village, and showed us the post to 
which she had been tied, and laughed to think how 
he had cheated her:—* For,” said he, **I told her I 
only intended to give her a flogging, but I fired, and 
shot her through the heart!” My Stood ran cold at 
this relation, and I looked with feelings of horror at 
the savage while he related it. Shall Ibe credited 
when I again affirm, that he was not only a handsome 
young man, but mild and genteel in his demeanor? 
He was aman we had admitted to our table, and was 
a general favourite with us all; and the poor vietim 
to his bloody cruelty was a pretty girl of about 16 
years of age! While listening to this frightful detail 
we felt sick almost to fainting. We left Atoi, an 
again strolled towards the spot where this disgusting 
mess was cooking. Nota native was near it: a hot 
fetid steam kept occasionally bursting from the smo- 
thered mass; and the same dog we had seen with the 
head, now crept from beneath the bushes and sneaked 
towards the village: to add to the gloominess of the 
whole, a large hawk arose heavily trom the very spot 
where the poor victim had been cut in pieces. 

‘“‘My friend and I sat gazing on this melan- 
choly place: it was a lowering gusty day, and the 
moaning of the wind through the bushes, as it swept 
round the hill on which we were, seemed in unison 
with our feelings. After some time spent in con- 
templating the miserable. scene before us, during 
which we gave full vent to the most passionate excla- 
mations of disgust, we determined to spoil this in- 
tended feast: this resolution formed, we rose to exe- 
cute it. I ran off to our beach, leaving Duke on 
guard, and, collecting all the white men I could, I 
informed them what had happened, and asked them 
if they would assist in destroying the oven, and bury- 
ing the remains of the girl; they consented, and each 
having provided himself with a shovel or a pickaxe, 
we repaired ina body tothe spot. Atoi and his 
friends had by some means been informed of our in- 
tention, and they came to prevent it. He used vari- 
ous threats to deter us, and seemed highly indignant; 
but as none of his followers appeared willing to 
come to blows, and seemed ashamed that such a 
transaction should have been discovered by us, we 
were permitted by them to doas we chose. We ace 
cordingly dug a tolerably deep grave; then we ree 
solutely attacked the oven. On removing the earth 
and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented to 
our view,—the four quarters of a human body half 
roasted! During our work clouds of steam envelop- 
ed us, and the disgust created by our task was almost 
overpowering. We collected all the parts we could 
recognize; the heart was placed separately, we sup- 
posed, as a savory morsel for the chief himself, We 
placed the whole in the grave, which we filled up as 
well as we eould, and thea broke and scattered the 
oven. ”? 

And when they were gone, the natives disinterred 
their favourite dish, and ate dt; for, 

‘*¢ The next day our old friend King George paid 
us along visit, and we talked over the affair very 
calmly. He highly disapproved of our conduct.— 
‘In the first place,’ said he, you did a foolish thing, 
which might have cost you your lives, and yet did 
not accomplish your pupose after all, as you merel 
succeeded in burying the flesh near the spot on whi 
you found it. After you went away, it was again 
taken up and every bit was eaten,’—a fact I after- 
wardsascertained by examining the grave, and finding 
itempty. King George further said, ‘ It was an old 
custom, which their fathers practised before them; 
and you had no right to interfere with their ceremo- 
nies. 1 myself,’ added he, ‘have left off eating hu- 
man flesh, out of compliment to you white men; but 
you have no reason to expect the same compliance 
trom all the other chiefs. What punishment have 
you in England for theives and runaways’? We an- 
swered, ‘ After trial, flogging or hanging.’ * Then,’ 
he replied, ‘the only difference in our laws is, you 
flog and hang, but we shoot and eat.’ After thus 
reproving us, he became very communicative on the 
subject of cannibalism. He said he recollected the 
time prior to pigs and potatoes being introduced into 
the island, (an epoch of great importance to the New 
Zealanders, ) and stated that he was born and reared 
in an inland district, and the only food oy then 
had consisted of fern roots and kumera; fish they 
never saw, and the only flesh he then partook of was 
human,” 


THE NERVOUS MAN. 


Messrs. Editors, —The enclosed MSS. are the li- 
terary remains of an absent friend of mine, who, a 
short time since, kneaded himself to death for the 
Dyspepsia, agreeably to the prescriptions of Dr. 
Halstead. 

My friend made no pretensions to genius. He was 
a hard student, but the world has been little wiser 
for it. His literary appetite, like his physical, ex- 
eceded his digestion. He always seemed to me like 
a volume of miscellany, without an index—or rather 
like a dictionary, to be looked into on occasions, but 
without any connexion. The following sketehes I 
have extracted from his Diary, a very wilderness of 
unintelligible chirography. 1 think there is some 


merit in them; there is, at ra ee w, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


AT HOME—AN APRIL DAY. 

Rain—rain!—no, not precisely rain,—but worse, 
infinitely worse—an April day of mist and shadow, 
such as Ossian’s ghosts might revel in—mud and Was 
ter below, cloud-rack and moisture above! —F augh! 

Coleridge says that the mind gives nature its gloom 
and its beauty—its light and sombre colouring. No 
such thing. Nature colours the mind. I feel at this 
moment her shadows closing around me, 1 am out 
of humour with her. It seems to me she has assum- 
ed her most dreary and uncomfortable aspect for my 
own especial annoyance. I can have some patience 
with a thunder-storm. Thereis something of gran 
deur about it—the slow, uprolling clouds—the light- 
ning flashing out of their thick blacknesss like the 
eagle-glance of angry spirit—the solemn roll of the 
far-off thunder—or the simultaneous fash and uproar, 
as some hill-crag or tree-top trembler with its fiery 
chasticement. A sweeping northeaster is a disa- 
greeable visitant: but within doors you can easily re- 
concile yourself to it; and there is somewhat of 
amusement in the gusty clashing of the rain—the 
flooding of the streets—the swaying of the tree-tops 
—the rending of umbrellas, and the forlorn appear- 
ance of the cloak-wrapped pedestrians. But a dull, 
heavy, clinging mist—a day of cloud and shadow, 
when nature seems puzzled whether to rain or shine 
upon us—is the peculiar season when the azure de- 
mons of my temperament hold high carnival. If I 
ever commit suicide, commend me to such a day. 

Is that my face—hirsute, sallow, ghastly !—peer- 
ing out upon me, like ugliness personified, from that 
long, old-fashioned mirror? If will have that per- 
petual memento mori turned to the wall. I dislike re- 
Jflections of any kind. I enter my solemn protest 
against looking-glasses in modern days, as Pliny and 
Seneca did of old. One of the Roman Emperors— 
Domitian, I believe,--lined his galleries and walks 
with polished selenite, that he might see all that was 
going on around him. ‘The man was a fool. For 
my own part I could abide the daily risk of an assas- 
sination, with far more composure than the constant 
vision of my unlucky figure. In the latter case, I 
should intagine myself haunted by an ogre. 

I hate your professed Physiognomist--the man 
who reads at a glance the character of his neighbour— 
decy phering with ease the mystic meaning of the hu- 
man features these hieroglyphics of the Almighty.— 
1 abhor the idea of a man’s carrying his autobiogra- 
phy in his ao melancholy history of a love 
adventure in the droop of an eyelid, or the promi- 
nence of a cheekbone, or a tale of disappointment in 
the wrinkles of his forehead. I condemn in foto the 
systems of Lavater, Gall, and Spurzheim. Tis an 
unmanly method of coming at one’s private history. 
The beaxtiful and lordly—those who carry an eternal 
letter of recommendation in their countenances--may, 
perhaps, demur tomy opinions. Letthem. Phre- 
nology may have been a blessing to them; it has been 
the devil and all to me. 

As Balak said of old upon Balaam,—so say I unto 
all, who, like myself, have been martyrs to the 
sciences of bumps, organsand facial angles—physiog- 
nomy and phrenology—‘‘ Come, help me to curse 
them.” Nay, smile at my vehemence, fair reader; 
thou least of all can appreciate my feelings. As thou 
bendest over my page, with thine eyes shedding a 
finer light across it than ever brightened the illumi- 
nated scroll of a monkish legend—with thy dark 
tresses ever and anon lightly sweeping its margin, 
and half shadowing the delicate fingers which enclose 
it—the veriest mocker at humanity would bless thee, 
and the austere St. Francis, at the first glimpse of 
thee, would have forsaken his bride of snow. ButI, 
marked and set apart from my fellows, the personi- 
fication of ugliness, in whose countenance every mo- 
dern Lavater discovers all that is vile and disagree- 

able and odious; shunned by the lovelier and gentler 
sex, and suspected and laughed at by my own; in the 
name of all that is sensitive, why should I not mur- 
mur at the practice of an art which has undone me, 
at the illustration of a science which has shut the 
door of human sympathy upon me! Isita light thing 
that [have suffered a daily martyrdom through life: 
that my very parents loved me. not, although my 
young heart was bursting with love forthem; that my 
brothers mocked me, and my sisters feared me; that, 
in my riper years, the one fair being to whom I pour- 
ed out the riches of a hoarded affection, the whole of 
that love which had been turned back and repelled 

by all others—that she, who did love me, who saw 
throagh its miserable veil of humanity, the warm 
and generous and lofty spirit within me—even she 
should have been torn from me by those who knew 
me not, save by that most unfortunate criterion of 
merit, my outward appearance! Is it nothing that I 
am now a lonely and disappointed man, stricken into 
the “sere and yellow leaf,” before my time, with 
the frost of misery, if not of years, predominating 
over the dark locks of my boyhood? Is it nothing 
that I am now a solitary wanderer in the thorough- 
fare of being; my synrpathies fettered down in my 
own bosom, my affections unshared, unreciprocated, 
and wandering like the winged messenger of the pa- 
triarch of the deluge over the broad waste of an un- 
social humanity; and, finding no rest, no place of re- 
fuge, no beautiful island in the eternal solitude, no 
green-branched forest looking above the desolation, 
where the weary wing may be folded, and the faint- 
ing heart have rest? 

asta!—I have been penning nonsense, sheer in- 
excusable nonsense; and yet, it has brought moisture 


tion has no teare. **\Woman-kind,”’ says king James, 
the old Scotch pedant, ‘sespecially bee able to shede 
teares at everie light oveasion, when they will—yea, 
although it were dissemblingly, like the crocodiles.” 
And Reginald Scott affirmeth, there bee two kinds 
of teares in woman’s eie; one of true greefe, the other 
of deceipt.” Well, it isa happy faculty this tear- 
shedding, after all. It is woman’s last and most 
powerful appeal. There are few hearts capable of 
resisting it. It excites pity, and pity, by gradations 
almost insensible, melts into love. Ihave often ad- 
mired the truth of a remark in Godwin’s Cloudesly. 
‘* Beauty in tears is the adversary which has thrown 
down its weapons, and no longer defies us, It is 
the weak and tender flower, illustrious in its lowli- 
ness, which asks a friendly hand to raise its drooping 
head.” 

Rain, rain—drip, drip! fog wrapping the hills like 
a winding-sheet. And here am |, sitting by my dim 
and whitening coal-fire, a wretched misanthrope—a 
combination of the ferocity of Timon and the spleen 
of Rochefoucault. Solitary, companionless:— 

**Alone, alone! All, all alone!” 

No beautiful creature of smiles and gentle tones to 
cheer my failing spirits, and melt away the sternness 
of care with the warm kiss of her affection, But 
wherefore these murmurs? Matrimony, after all, is 
but a doubtful experiment. What saith my Lord 
Bacon? ‘He that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune, for they are impediments to 
great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief.— 
Certainly the best works, and of greatest merit to the 
ublic, have proceeded from unmarried and child- 
ess men.”? And Count Swedenborg, for whom I 
havea great veneration, thinks that woman is to man 
like the lost rib to Adam, not essential to his happi- 
ness, but necessary to complete his fortune.” lo 
truth, I can readily conceive of a worse situation 
than my own. I mighthave married,—lI shudder to 
think of it—a scold, a termigant, a Xantippe, (and 
now I remember she did have a wonderful-faculty of 
sharpening her fine voice.) Our old law Latin most 
ungallantly confines the common scold, communes 
vixatix, to the feminine gender; and the Furies were 
all represented as females. For one, I value a fine 
and pleasant voice as the most perfect charm of wo- 
inen. I would have it soft, low, and faintly musical, 
like the straying of the south wind over harp-strings 
—an articulate breathing, mellowed and rich with 
the earnestness of soul, soothing and gentle as the 
whisper of an angel. ‘The ancients represented 
Venus by the side of Mercury, to signify that the 
chief pleasures of matrimony were in conversation. 
Ihave ever admired these lines of old Ausonius: 

““Vane quid affectas faciem mihi pingere pictor? 

Si mihi similem pingere, pinge sonum.” 

And it is thus 1 would have my ‘‘lodge love” deli- 
neated, not upon perishing canvass, but on the reti- 
na of the soul; 
‘*The voiceless spirit of a lovely sound.” 
But the common scold—the razor-like voices of pet- 
ulance and anger, piercing through one like a To- 
ledo scimetar, the curtain-lecture, the domestic 
brawl, the harsh tones of taunting and menace, the 
saw-mill modulation of vulgarity—Heaven defend 
me from them! 

With the honest weaver of Auchinloch, ‘‘I hae 
muckle reason to be thankful that I amas I am.”— 
Rubius Celer, indeed, commanded the fact to be en- 
graven on his tomb-stone, that he had lived with his 
wife Caja Ennia forty-three years and eight months 
without any domestic quarrel. 1 am half inclined 
to believe thatthe immaculate Caja Ennia was dumb. 

I know of nothing which has given me more con- 
solation in my bachelorship, than the song of Vidal, 
in one of Scott’s Romances: 


**Woman’s faith, and woman’s trust— 
Write the characters in dust,-— 

Print them on the running stream, 
Stamp them on the cold moon-beam, 
And each evanescent letter 

Shall be fairer, firmer, better, 

And more durable, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean.” 

It is unquestionably a propensity of the human 
heart, to seek to depreciate that which it has in vain 
sought after; and it may be owing to this that I take 
such malicious satisfaction in contemplating the char- 
acter of our mother Eve. She loved Adam awhile 
in Paradise, it is true, but the very ‘first devil she 
saw, she changed her love.” 


HUMOURS OF AN ORIENTAL, 


How one trick may serve a turn till it is met in the 
face by another; or the story of the Goldsmith and 
Carpenter. 

A goldsmith and a carpenter were once boon com- 
panions; and being in pretty easy circumstances, pas- 
sed the most of their lives in junketting and making 
merry. Pity it is that so pleasant a life could not last 
forever; but just as they fancied themselves the hap- 
piest of men, their last coin wasexpended, and them- 
selves a couple of miserable dogs. They tried to bor- 
row money, butas illluck would have it, cash hap- 

ened to be particularly searce wherever they applied. 

n short, they were at their wit’s end to get aliv- 
ing, yet managed by hook or by crook, to escape star- 
vation. One day, in strolling about the country, the 
came to atemple, when a thought struck the gold- 
smith. ‘* Letus feign ourselves Brahmins,” said he 
to the carpenter, “‘ and get admission to the temple; 


] 


to my eyes, and a tremor to my heart. Iaith! I 
should like to see a tear of mine. It is a long, a very 


who knows but we shall find a good picking there?” 
No sooner said than done; they stretched their faces 


long time since I saw one. Manhood in its desola- 


they found a great number of golden idols, and num- 
erous Brahams worshipping. Our two rogues, no- 
thing abashed, fell to imitating them, and so well did 
they sham the devotee, that the Brahmins left the 
church in their charge. When night came they seiz- 
ed the idols and decamped. Having reached a lone- 
ly part of the woods, they buried the idols under a 
tree, and agreed to let them lie snug till the fame of 
the theft had blown over. 

But when were a couple of rogues known to lay 
their heads together, without, in the end, plotting to 
cheateach other? Ere a week had passed, the gold- 
smith went by stealth, dug up the idols, and hid them 
in a place of his own. Next morning, going with the 
carpenter to the tree, and finding them gone, he 
feigned a terrible rage; and laid the theft upon the 
carpenter. **You chip of a crooked leg,” he exclaim- 
ed,.**no one but you could have stolen them.” ‘The 
carpenter was thunderstruck; but after hearing the 
goldsmith storm away at such a rate, he became con- 
vinced that his worthy partner was the real thief.— 
However, feigning not to suspect him, he replied,— 
** you are out of your witsto lay such athing to my 
charge; it must have been the rascally Brahmins, 
who tracked us to the spot, and nosed out the 
hiding place of their blockhead deities. 

The goidsmith pretended to be pacified, and they 

both returned home to their families. He procured 
a log of wood, and made a figure exactly resembling 
the goldsmith, and clothed it in the dress he usually 
wore, ‘Then going to a bear’s den in the wood, he 
got a pair of young cubs, and kept them constantly 
about it; and when hungry, they were taught to eat 
out of the bosom of the image. After some time the 
carpenter made a feast and sent for the goldsmith 
and his family; after dinner, while the children were 
playing about the garden, he stole away the two sons 
of the goldsmith, and shut them up in the cellar. 
Then making a tremendous halloo, he ran after the 
goldsmith, and cried out ‘Oh! my friend, your chil- 
dren are lest! a great she bear just now came out of 
the wood and fell to licking them with her tongue, 
when they were suddenly transformed into cubs, and 
ran away with her.’ 
The goldsmith would not believe a word of the 
story, and became furious, as the carpenter persisted 
in it. ** You villain,” said he, ‘* you have murdered 
them, because you think I cheated you in the affair of 
the golden images; but you shall not make a fool of 
me so.” On this, he dragged him before the Cadi, 
where the whole case was argued. Nobody, of 
course, believed any thing of the carpenter’s tale, 
and the Cadi was about to give sentence, when the 
carpenter begged for a moment’s delay. ‘* Your 
worship must allow,” said he, “that if these un- 
fortunate youths should again behold their father, 
they would, notwithstanding their transformation, 
give some token that they recognized him, in which 
case, the truth of my story would be pretty clear.” 
The Cadi agreed to this, and the goldsmith rea- 
dily consented to such proof, adding with a laugh, 
“ when you can find a cub which shall call me daddy, 
I must be a bear with vengeance, not to father the 
brute!”? **Say you so!” exclaimed the carpenter, 
‘then singe my mustachios, if I don’t think I see 
the little pets coming.” At this moment, the cubs 
being purposely let loose, burst into court, and run- 
ning to the goldsmith, sprang upon his bosom, and 
began muzzling and smacking at a furious rate. The 
whole assembly were struck with astonishment, and 
the goldsmith fully believing his sons bewitched, 
withdrew his complaint, and confessed his thieving 
to the carpenter. he latter promised to restore the 
boys to their lost shape, if the goldsmith would 
disgorge the whole booty; but before the affair could 
be settled, the whold roguery came to light, and 
the two sharpers Were soundly bastinadoed. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satrurpay, Auaust 18, 18382. 


A New York correspondent of an afternoon paper, 
recommends Spirits of Camphor in the strongest 
terms, as an efficient remedy for the Cholera in its 
early stages. ‘Try ita thousand times, he says, and I 
will give it up if it fails once in a thousand, 


The whole number of deaths that took place in 
New York last week was 467—of these, 281 were 
the victims of cholera, 32 consumption, 20 convul- 
sions, 13 dropsy in the head, and 6 intemperance; 


Archbishop Whitfield, of Baltimore, has ten- 
dered his spacious mansion on North Charles street 
for the use of the sick, should the Cholera appear in 
that city. 


Complaints are made in some of the New York 
papers in consequence of several clergymen having 
left the city, in order, it is said, to avoid the Cholee 
ra. Adverting to such, the Journal of Commerce 
says:—‘* Where physicians, and editors, and mer- 
chants, and mechanics and ladies can stay, there can 
ministers of the Gospel stay, if not already the sub- 
jects of disease, and there they ought tostay, when a 


| into a dismal and pious look, and bolted in, Here 


wide and almost unexampled field of usefulness, as 


} 


at present in this city, is opened before them, if 
they mean to evince a particle of the zeal of their 
Master.” 

We believe that all the Philadelphia clergy are at 
their posts. All the editorsare, with one exception, 
the senior of the brotherhood, whose health is very 
feeble. Indeed we are told, that he could not have 
remained in the city, but at the imminent peril of 
his life. 


POLAND. 
A most interesting debate in relation to Poland, 


took place in the British House of Commons on the 
night of the twenty-eighth of June. No lover of li- 
berty, no hater of oppression, can read it but with 
gratification. It imparts to us a strong hope that the 
nationality of Poland will, through the interference 
of the liberal governments of Europe, yet be pre- 
served. Indeed we have always thought that after 
the adjustment of the Reform question, the public 
sympathies of the people of Great Britain, could not 
but be deeply excited in behalf of a gallant and op- 
pressed nation, and we are now satisfied, from the 
debate in question, that if nothing is done for Poland 
before the election of a Reformed Parliament, some- 


thing will be accomplished immediately after the 
meeting of that body. 


The debate of the twenty-eighth was opened by 
the Hon, C. Ferguson, who after an eloquent speech, 
moved for copies of the manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia, of the 26th of February last, and of the or- 
ganic statute to which it refers; and also for a copy or 
extract from the despatch of the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, communicating the same to his 
majesty’s government. 

In the course of his remarks the Hon. member, 
after adverting to the violation of the treaty of Vien- 
na by Russia, proceeded to speak of the cruelties and 
violations of faith which had been practised upon 
Poland since the late insurrection. He said:— — 


The Polish troops and subjects were marched by 
thousands along the high road to Siberia. (Hear, 
hear.) The last accounts stated that they were to be 
seen occupying the whole line of road, linked toge- 
ther by tens with a bar of iron. ‘This was the treat- 
ment which the clement Nicholas vouchsafed to 
these victims to his perfidy. (Hear, hear.) He 
wished to call the attention of the house to the case 
of one of these patriotic victims, the unfortunate 
Prince Sambouske,(as we understood the Hon. mem- 
ber.) He was taken prisoner, and instantly con- 
demned to be degraded from his rank as a noble, and 
to be sent to Siberia. The sentence was sent to the 
em cond Nicholas, on the day it was pronounced, in 
the hope that he would show him some clemency. 
The sentence was, that he should be sent to Siberia. 
The emperor wrote upon the sentence, in his own 
hand writing, ‘To be sent on foot.” (Hear, hear, 
hear.) ‘The document was in existence with this 
order in the hand writing of the merciful Nicholas, 
that this unfortunate and brave prince, whose only 
crime was, that he had dared to defend his country, 
should be marched on footto his terrible destination. 
The case of M. Tour was one disgraceful to the 
country where it was permitted to occur. That gen- 
tleman was seized on the territory of Hanover, where 
he acted as an agent of Poland. His papers were 
seized, and himself then liberated; but all that could 
implicate his unfortunate countrymen was thus se- 
cured. It had been said that the Germanic Confe= 
deration were under engagements to each other to 
give up criminals, M. Tour, however, was not a 
criminal—he was not detained—his papers only were 
taken. ‘That the Hanoverian Government acceded 
to the arrangement was to him a matter of surprise. 
The Emperor called himself the father of all the 
children who had no parents. No relatives were al- 
lowed to protect or rear such children. Most mer- 
ciful and tender parent!—Odious and disgusting hy- 
pocrisy! These children were sent to different parts 
of the empire, and brought up the enemies of their 
country, the slave of a tyrant, who was himself the 
slave of the old Museovite party, that breathed no- 
thing but blood. (Hear, hear.) The object of Ni- 
cholas was to denationalize and exterminate Poland, 
and this country had a full right to protect her 
against that outrage. To establish universal monar- 
chy in Europe was the desire of the Emperor of 
Russia. Hesaw an Hon. gentleman smile. Pro- 
bably he thought that the Russian Empire would fall 
to pieces by her too great extension; but he should 
recollect that the Roman empire, at the period of her 
greatest extension, had subjugated this country; and 
no doubt Russia might still destroy many an inde- 

dent nation. In this opinion it was the duty of 
this country to peseet against the conduct of Russia 
as perfidious and atrocious. 


His resolution was seconded by Lord Sandon, and 
supported by several distinguished members, among 
others by Mr. O*Connell and Mr. Shiel. Indeed 
there was scarcely any opposition to it. 

Mr. O‘Connell said, that the rights of Poland did 
not depend on the treaty of Vienna. The Poles had 
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with a high hand, while some more timid were for 
opposing to the torrent the more dangerous barrier of 
apparent yielding. Again, hardened intriguers were 


more right to give away Poland than ro bers had to 
divide the fruits of their spoliation, The rights of 
Poland existed at that moment, untouched by the 


repressed energy of his soldiers, when the leash was 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for June. slipped, thundered through the opposing ranks.— 


ti 


treaty of Vienna. Every one who had read a page 
of history knew that Poland had been the bulwark of 
Europe. She drove back the hordes of ‘T'artars mak- 
ing inroads upon civilized nations; and it was Po- 
land, under their great leader John Sobieski, which 
drove the Turks from Vienna. No country deserv- 
ed so much from civilization and Christianity, and 
no country had been so basely treated. She was ee 
victim of brutal savage power. ‘The miscreants 0 

Russia were then trampling on the heart's blood of 
Poland, tearing sons from fathers, infants from the 
mother’s breast. It was known that the wife of a 
General, not a fortnight since, plunged a dagger in- 
to the bosoms of two of her children, rather than see 
them carried away to exile and slavery. There could 
be no security in Europe until Poland was restored 
to the rank she ought to hold amongst nations. If 
any man was to take up the page of history he would 
find thet there was no crime that Rassia had not com- 
mitted since 1775. Fortunately the effects of the re- 
form bill had been already felt. It produced the 
sympathy of the British people, and that sympathy 
would force the Government of this country, the 
stock-jobbing Goveramect of France, and the Go- 
vernment of Prussia, to oppose the crimes of Rus- 
sia. He heard with delight that a Noble Lord had 
been sent out Ona mission to Russia. His hope was, 
that the interests of humanity would be strongly re- 
presented, 

Sir kt. Inglis made a slight objection here to the 
application of the term ‘* miscreant,” as directed 
against the Emperor of Russia: He was answered 
thus admirably, by Mr. Shiel: 


Mr. Sheil said, that the member for Thetford 
would have us 


Mince our words, 
“ And mollify damnation with a phrase.” 
He is right; but he should make allowance for others 
who have sometimes occasion for indulgence towards 
his vocabulary, and he should consider a man as par- 
donable for speaking ofa miscreant on the throne as 
for speaking of his fellow citizens (a part of the Eng- 
lish people) ‘as blackguardsin the street.”—( Hear. ) 
‘The member for Oxtord was the first to find fault 
with this vehemence in favour of the Poles. Was he 
not the man who introduced the cause of the Vau- 
dois in the House? What bursts of eloquence we 
heard from him on that occasion! How he denounced 
the oppression with which his fellow religionists 
were treated! But to-night, how soft, how melliflu- 
ous, how gentle—how his words fell in drops of ho- 
ney from his lips in speaking of the ‘*Emperor of all 
the Russias.” The member for Thetford did not 
follow his example. It is truth he reveres an em- 
peror—he pays reverence to authority—** respect 
the Devil for his burning throne?” But he condemns 
the conduct of Nicholas, and will not trust himself 
with Constantine’s epitaph. For his, (Mr. Shiel’s,) 
part, he would not call Nicholas a misereant, because 
when he saw a man delegating his brother, in whom 
the spirit of Nero must have transmigrated, if there 
be a metempsychosis among tyrants, to tread the 
heart of Poland out, when we see him betraying a 
nation of heroes into submission, and then transport- 
ing them to Siberia, shaving off the grey hair of no- 
bles with the blood of Europe’s saviours in their veins, 
degrading and enslaving women, sparing nether age 
nor sex, and thrusting the hand of a ruthless Herod 
like infanticide into the eradle of Polish childhood— 
when we see him acting thus, and leaving himself 
nothing to add to **damnation,” we shall not call him 
*‘miscreant,’? but exclaim, 
* Oh! thou art worse than words can give thee out.” 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The London Courier describes this debate as in the 
highest degree honourable to the House of Commons. 
Lord Durham was immediately to be despatched 
on a mission of remonstrance to Russia, on the part 
of England, If nothing is effected before the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Parliament take their seats, as 
we observed before, something for the cause of liber- 
ty and humanity will immediately be attempted 
thereafter. No one will or can read the language of 
O'Connell and Shiel, as quoted above, without enter- 


taining for these firm and uncomprising apostles of li- 
berty new admiration. 


One of the London papers states, that Charles 


Kemble and his daughter are to receive £10,000 for 
their trip to the United States, 


Carey & Lea will publish in the course of a few 


days, a new novel entitled, ‘* The Baron of Har- 
tenbury, or the Heidemaner, a Legend of the Rhine.” 
It is said to be a deeply interesting work. 


Sharks. —On Saturday, four or more of those sea 
monsters were discovered in Fulton Slip, seemingly 
in eager pursuit of human flesh to gratify their vora- 
cious appetites. Some intrepid men were soon en- 
gaged in their capture, but they only succeeded in 
securing one of them; which waseight feet in length. 

_ The jaws of this monster were sufficiently capacious 


_ OUR THREE DAYS. 
We can think of no appellation so accurately des- 
criptive of the week which intervened between the 
9th of May, when the resignation of Lord Grey 
was Officially announced, and the 16th, when that 
nobleman was again sent for by the King, as that 
which we have selected for the title of this article. 
It is affectation to deny that the recall of the Reform 
Administration, and the consequent salvation of their 
Bill, have been the work of demonstrations on the 
part of the people, as intelligible, if not as violent, as 
the warlike operations of the Parisians. ‘The House 
of Lords continued hostile to Reform, the King had 
been seduced to falsify his pledges, the country was 
threatened with a military government; but the peo- 
ple of England rose as one man to vindicate their 
rights, and the fetters preparing for them melted on 
the anvil of the forger. Wherever the intelligence 
of the posture of affairs in the metropolis arrived— 
and it was circulated through the kingdom with un- 
exampled rapidity—there was not a moment’s hes- 
itation, not a solitary instance of indulgence in 
the aimless and impotent anger expressed by riots. 
The inhabitants assembled spontaneously en masse 
to petition the House of Commons to stop the 
supplies, hinting, in no ambiguous language, that 
this measure was but the initiative of a long came 
paign which they had sketched out! that did their 
first blow fall short, they were prepared to follow 
itup by one heavier and more effective. It was 
plain that each man had calculated his own powers 
of exertion and endurance, and assented to a plan of 
action in which a remedy had been prepared for 
every repulse, and the position to be occupied after 
every possible defeat premeditated. Fore-warned 
and fore-armed, Britain stood ready for the struggle. 
The un-preconcerted unanimity of the people was 
most cheering in more respects than one. It shew- 
ed that they knew their rights, and the legal forms 
invented to guard them, as well as they were pre- 
ared to move in their defence. Birmingham and 
ondon cried at once, ** Stop the supplies!”? The 
sound was repeated across the level plains of Lan- 
cashire and over the wolds of Yorkshire. ‘Taking 
its way through canny Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, it was re-echoed by Salisbury Craigs, and 
on the green of Glasgow, and spread from these cen- 
tral points up every green strath and heathery valley of 
Scotland. The shout had not yet subsided when an 
echo, richly _— with the brogue, came ringing 
joyous and shrill across the Irish channel. In the 
black north, Belfast and Newry did their duty. The 
boys of Tipperary were gathering to the fun. Within 
the pale was held an honoured meeting. Dublin 
sent forth her congregating citizeas by tens of thou- 
sands: and among them one before whom our hearts 
bow down with devotion—one who, in youth, periled 
life and fame for liberty, and for her consented to 
waste his best years in exile,x—one whose heart 
cherished the houseless wanderer when every door 
seemed closed against her,—Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, 
‘* Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise! 
Hear it, good man, old in days! 
Thou tree of covert and of rest, 
For this young bird that was distrest; 
Among thy branches safe she lay, 
And she was free to sport and play 
When Falcons were abroad for prey.” 


It would be vain to attempt a record of all the gene- 
rous patriots who stood forward—of all the burning 
words they uttered. Some chanced upon a happier 
phrase than others; but in the essentials, all were 
as one. Birmingham alluded to the provision in the 
bill of rights, which vindicated the title of the citizen 
to have arms for his defence; Sheffield reminded the 
King, in respectful, but manly language, that the 
stability of the crown, as well as the peace of the 
country, might be endangered by adherence to the 
whispers of incendiaries; the Political and Trades’ 
Unions of Edinburgh declared that they trusted in 
the nation alone, and called upon the reformers ot 
the whole empire simultaneously to petition the 
House of Commons, to assume the office of their 
tugleman and central committee. 

We are truly proud of the commanding attitude 
assumed by ourcountrymen on this occasion. ‘They 
have proved themselves worthy descendants of the 
men who resisted and vanquished Charles the First 
and expelled his son. They have shewn that they 
eee the devoted bravery, and more than the 

nowledge of their ancestors. There has been no 
wanton destruction, there have been no vain boasting, 
and braggadocio threats. Assembled at every point 
in multitudes, such as have never before been seen, 
they have not once allowed themselves to be hurried 
into undue transport by the contagion of sympathy. 
Their words were weighed and valued—subdued, 
not exaggerated. Under the influence of the most 
intense excitement, they struggled suceessfully to 
maintain the ascendency of reason, by the most vio- 
tent efforts of self-control; they repressed the instiga- 
tions of hurrying and blinding passion; they looked 
round for a spot to plant their foot upon, from which 
it would be impossible to drive them. Their stern 
determination, and the energy with which they sub- 
mitted themselves to the restraining voice of reason, 
must have reminded the Duke of Wellington, rather 
disagreeably, of the intense whispers of his officers 
whenever the enemy advanced on the British lines, 


to have destroyed the stoutest of our race, 


| “Steady men, there! steady ! down with your muz- 


The aspect of the nation was like an approaching 


breathless and silent as death. 


the hustings. 


of sound. 


in the business. 


in every brow. 


breathing lest it might interrupt the stillness. 


xious solemnity. 


termined spirit of the people. 


earliest meetings out of doors. 


consciousness of insignificance. 


rated. 


dered as united as numerous. 


nity. 


in the myriads which swelled its ranks. 


the ostensible bar to the 


thunderstorm, black, grim, sultry, suffocating, but 


A sight of any of the numerous meetings, held at 
this crisis, would have satisfied the most infuriate 
Tory thatthe case of his party was hopeless. We 
were only present at one, but the features of all were 
much the same. Standing on the declivity of Salis- 
bury Craigs, we looked down upon the hustings 
erected in the King’s Park. The members of the 
Committee were ascending the platform at irregular 
intervals, and already a dense mass was crowding 
around its base, while dispersed groups were cross 
ing each other over the whole field, buzzing and 
restless as insects ona summer evening. A low dis- 
tant murmur was heard in the direction of the palace; 
as it drew nearer muffled music was distinguishable 
—‘‘The land o’ the Leal.” Passing the corner of 
Holyrood, a broad black banner rose into sight be- 
hind the wall, and gtided, flapping onwards until, 
with its bearers, it emerged into the open field. It 
was followed by the standard of the Trades’ Union, 
bearing on a sable field a bunch of rods—‘‘ United, | 
who ean break us.” And for upwards of half-an- fwhere the people had no voice. 
hour, the procession—five men a-breast—continued 
to defile into the field, advance towards and encircle 
As one black banner after another 
arose upon the view, and was borne forward, till the 
inscriptions and devices became legible, it seemed 
as if the human tide would continue to flow for ever. 
The cheers with which several favourite mottos and 
the tri-colour were received, swelled upwards to 
the spectators of the hill, one dense shattering volume 
The heart of a nation, devoting itself 
through the most perilous emergencies, to persevere 
in a just cause, was in the sound as it slowly wreath- 
ed up the hill side on its way to approving Heaven. 
The view from the hustings was yet more striking. 
On every hand extended a dense semi-circle paved 
with human heads, all shouldering to get near. The 
outward circle of curious spectators was very thin, 
every man was anxious to press forward to take part 
Fifty thousand faces looked eager- 
ly up at every speaker; with their hands at their ears 
to catch the sound more distinctly, others shading 
their eyes from the sun, and determination expressed 
There was not as on ordinary occa- 
sions, a quick, gleesome interchange of remarks on 
what fell from the speakers —the caustic gibes which 
a Scotchman can scarcely refrain from, even when 
most deeply serious; every man seemed to -— 

e 
movers of the resolutions wore also an aspect of an- 
While revealing the whole exigen- 
cy of the case, and exhorting to every sacrifice, they 
one and all, felt the necessity of regulating the de- 
Their exhortations 
to preserve order were received with reiterated cries 
of **We will;” the names of traitors and oppressors 
elicited hootings of derision or deep-enduring ha- 
tred; those of the late Ministers hearty applause; and 
every bold expression of resolutions to brave the 
worst, was met with the triumphant rustling and 
waving of banners, and with a hurrah, which, com- 
mencing beneath the hustings, spread backwards to 
the outskirts of the assembly; where, after some pre- 
liminary questioning, it was taken up and tossed back 
to the platform, on every side of which it dashed up- 
wards like the waves of the ocean. It was plain that 
the stern spirit of the Covenanter was again breathing 
through the land; thatin defence of a regulated free- 
dom, the people were ready to dare all extremities. 

In the late emergency, the House of Commons did 
its duty nobly. Even before being called upon, it 
placed itself at the head of the national movement. 
Lord Elbrington’s motion was simultaneous with the 
‘This was followed 
by Mr. Hume’s notice of another and stronger mo- 
tion; and by the prompt seizure of every occasion 
which offered to resume the theme night after night. 
The party in the House opposed to Reform main- 
tained a wise silence, or only spoke 10 some minor 
point, for the purpose of relieving their awkward 
‘The liberal mem- 
bers, Elbrington, Hume, Duncombe, O’Connell, Ma- 
caulay, Gillon, and others—-discharged their duty to 
their country in a bold and fearless spirit, which en- 
titles them to rank with the Hampdens, Pyms, and 
Elliots, the fathers of our liberties. The benefit con- 
ferred upon the country by the prompt and decided 
measures of the House of Commons, cannot be over- 
It gave to the people throughout the country 
a common centre of discipline and organization; it 
reared aloft a banner, to which they were to look in 
every unexpected eddy of the headlong fight; it 
gave order, purpose, and legality to their move- 
ments. ‘The popular phalanx was by this means ren- 
The mass of the na- 
tion was up, and ranged under their natural self- 
elected leaders—those members of the Commons 
who really represented the interests of the commu- 


Let us now look to the band opposed to this multi- 
tudinous army, stronger even in its good cause than 
Up to the 
j date of the memorable division of the 7th of May, 
passage of the Bill had 
consisted of a majority of the peers. But these men } to £10 renters, but because 

were Only united in their enmity to Reform: in their 
notions of the best manner of opposing it there were 
irreconcileable differences. Some daring natures 
were for maintaining the usurpations of their body 


anxious to wrest power from the hands of the popu- 
lar Ministry at the price of any concession, and weak 
minded, well-meaning bigots were prepared to brave 
all hazards rather than concede. There was confu- 
sion in the camp, but of a nature calculated to in- 
crease the stubbornness of resistance. Had the ob- 
ject of the gang been to do any thing, their disputes 
among themselves must have shackled and thwarted 
their own projects. But as they stood merely on the 
defensive, their mutual grudges served to exaspe- 
rate the savage doggedness with which they stub- 
bornly placed themselves in the way of the advance 
hale th th 

uile the eye of the nation was upon these o 
demonstrations of hostility—while nerve 
strained to overcome this palpable obstacle, insidious 
foes, of whom no man dreamed, were busy at work. 
The steadfastness and good faith of the throne, of 
which no one for a moment entertained a doubt, was 
sapped insidiously. The scholars of Metternich— 
the husks, the dregs, the refuse of the Castlereigh 
faction—had betaker themselves to means which 
had generally been found irresistible in governments 
A soldier, whose 
youth had been polluted by the debasing example of 
the vice-regal court in Dublin, whose manly pith 
had been worn out amid the ruthless scenes of war, 
whose whole life had taught him to look upon men 
merely as counters to be hazarded in his reckless and 
unprincipled gambling—A diplomatist who had sold 
soul and body to the demon of legitimacy—a lawyer 
who had run the gamut of every political opinion 
of blustering, bullying George Dandin, who inherited 
a pension earned by his father’s perversion of the 
law—and others, their worthy compeers, seized the 
opportunity, when the pubiic attention was rivetted 
upon the House of Lords, to attack the King by do- 
mestic influence. Two of his royal brothers were 
avowedly of the fraternity. The Queen was gene- 
rally understood to have a strong desire to enact the 
part of Maria Antoinette, Another auxiliary force 
was found among those rapacieus and misbegotten 
brats, who, encouraged by the acquiescence of Mi- 
nisters in a doating father’s fondness, had begun to 
nurse the most extravagant ambition, and chafed at 
finding their avarice and pride restrained within de- 
centlimits. With a few honourable exceptions, the 
whole of his Majesty’s confidential relations were 
gained over to a nefarious conspiracy against the 
people’s rights. The underlings of the Court, whom 
Lord Grey’s mistaken policy had allowed to remain 
about the King’s person, was attached to the faction 
which sought, at all hazard, to regain office. The 
Sovereign was thus beset on every side by reckless 
intriguers, working at all hours—in the drawings 
room, at the table, in the nuptial bed—upon the faci- 
lity of a mind, naturally none of the strongest, and 
arrived at that period of life, when most men are 
willing to sacrifice every thing for the attainment of 
quiet and repose. The affection and confidence of 
the King were alienated from his constitutional ad- 
visers: and the faction in whose behalf this game 
was played, had regular intelligence ofhow the work 
went on, 


Having, in this underhand manner, succeeded in 
sawing away one of Earl Grey’s main supporters, 
they proceeded to trip him up in the manner which 
they thought least likely to excite the popular feelin 
in his behalf. A direct attack upon the principles o 
the Bill was not hazarded at first. It was proposed 
to postpone the question of disfranchisement to that 
of enfranchisement. There was a possibility of the 
peers not in the secret, seeing the drift of this ar- 
rangement, while it escaped the notice of the people. 
A delicate hint was given their Lordships, that means 
might be found, not merely of delaying, but of de- 
feating the resumption, by the people of their usurp- 
ed power of returning Members to the House of 
Commons. It was hoped that the large towns, gra- 
tified by the eonceszion of the elective franchise, 
might grow lukewarm in their desire for the aboli- 
tion of rotten boroughs. Lord Grey’s conciliatory 
policy encouraged them to expect a similar want of 
decision in future; and thus a bright prospect was 
opened up to the conspirators of mutilating the ob- 
noxious Bill—defeating and disgraeing the Minis- 
ters night after night—rendering them suspicious ia 
the eyes of the nation, as they had rendered them 
obnoxious in the eyes of the King—and finally ex- 
pelling them, dishonoured and unregretted, from of- 
fice. 

The web was spun with all the noiseless and cun- 
ning artifice of the spider; but its meshes proved as 
weak. It might bave trammelled blue bottles; but 
the wasps broke through. Earl Grey, with a deci- 
sion for which the enemy was not prepared, moved 
an adjournment of the discussion, the instant he found 
himself in the minority. ‘This was more prompt 
than his adversaries wished, or were prepared to 
meet. The King was won, but the people had to 
be conciliated, or divided. No time was to be lost; 
as anoble Lord rose in his place, and after indulg- 
ing in a little polite wonderment at the Premier’s 
taking so much to heart an opposition, which was in 
no way directed against the principle of the Bill, pro- 
ceeded to state that his objection to the measure was 
not because of its extending the elective franchise 
e privilege was not ex- 
tended in some places to a yet poorer class of voters. 
It was his intention to move, as an amendment on 
this clause, that the old practice of scot and lot voting 
be retained in some towns. ‘This shallow deviee ex- 
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cited a grin of contempt over the whole country; 
but it was all that the dull brains of our oppressors 
could invent on the spur of the moment. 

Lord Grey immediately demanded the fulfilment 
of the royal pledge to make peers, and being refused 
resigned without further delay. ‘Ihe storm was in- 
stantly up. The mine had not been completely 

rung, and the principal intrenchments of the Bill, 

€ popular affection, were yet undamaged. But the 
faction had advanced too far to retreat. Lords Wei- 
lington and Lyndhurst were sent for by the King, 
and undertook to attempt fo form an administration. 
But here an unexpected obstacle intervened.” The 
King had yielded much—more than a man of high 

rinciple and firm mind would have dared to yield— 
but he possessed the feelings of a gentleman. He 
shrunk from the idea of retracting a pledge publicly 
given before the assembled representatives of the 
nation. He insisted that the new Ministry should 
concede a measure of Reform sufficiently ample to 
satisfy the people. It was much to ask at the hands 
of men who had denounced all reform as unneces- 
sary and dangerous. Acceptance of office upon 
such terms, could not fail to startle the honest fools 
who acted upon principle—could not fail to expose 
the intriguers to the nation in the light of men who 
had contended, not from conviction, but for place. 
But ‘the Captain’s a bold man;” and he shewed it 
on this occasion. He undertook the task of collect- 
ing coadjutors, and of carrying through the House 
of Lords a Bill—tTne Bix. This he has not dared, 
save by implication, to deny in what he called his 
explanation in the House of Lords; and this has been 
virtually asserted by Mr. Baring in the House of 
Commons. 


Such infamous dereliction from even the hypocri- 
tical pretence of principle was ‘‘too much.” The 
Ultra-Tories stood aghast at his impudence. Peel 
felt that it was too soon to venture again upon the 
farce of Catholic concession. Even Crocker (ef tu 
Brute!) declared, **that he had too much regard for 
HIs character to accept office under such circum- 
stances.”” ‘The exasperation of the people was re- 
doubled on hearing that the national liberties were 
about to be intrusted to the protection of him who 
had declared all public meetings farces; and who had 
expressed his regret that the people of Ireland would 
not break the law; and who now, tosum up the over- 
whelming amount of his iniquities, was ready to carry 
through a measure which he had himself character- 
ized as uncalled for, revolutionary, and dangerous, 
in a protest, the ink of which had not yet dried up. 
In him the outraged feelings of the public found a 
consummate monster, whose iniquities, their utmost 
loathing and abhorrence, were inadequate to do jus- 
tice to; a man who, for the sake of personal aggran- 
dizement, has driven the nation to the verge of civil 
war; a fiend willing to goad a nation to madness, and 
then make its frantic excesses a pretext for punish- 
ment to be inflicted by his own *‘hangman’s hands. ” 
Loud and emphatic was the declaration from all quar- 
ters, that they would not receive even their rights 
from such a polluted source; that there was conta- 
mination in his very touch. A feverish rage and 
jealousy burned hotter every hour; public credit was 
shaken; his own creatures shrunk trembling from 
the side of the genius of the storm, who still stood, 
like Satan, unappalled, and untouched with sympa- 
thy; the monied incubus, upon whose aid he relied, 
confessed that it could no longer aid him. Left thus 
alone, he was obliged to abandon the vain hope of 
regaining the reins of government, and with his sub- 


-mission fell the last hopes of Toryism, never to rise 


a in. 

eWere we to live to the age of Methuselah, we 
could not hope to live again such a day as that which 
brought the news of Earl Grey’s restoration to office. 
The guard of the mail, with joyous incontinence of 
information, which is always found in the bringer of 
glad tidings, blabbed the pleasing intelligence to 
every one who questioned him. The light mail- 
curricle bounded over the stones, and still, wherever 
it passed, a joyous acclamation rose from the assem- 
bled crowd, 


‘*And ever with it as it moved along,” 

The houses poured forth their inmates, attracted by 
a shout which spoke the very soul of joy. Every face 
beamed with involuntary and irrepressible smiles. — 
Young men threw up their hats; old men danced the 
Highland fling; multitudes dispersed on all sides, 
their faces flushed, and their eyes sparkling with joy, 
to be the first to diffuse the glad intelligence through 
the town. Every man they.encountered, with whom 
they had the slightest and most casual acquaintance, 
was addressed—even some whom they knew not, or 
toward whom they were observing that dignified af- 
fectation of irreeognition which follows misunder- 
standing between former friends, were cordially 
greeted with the blithe news. In that hour of eestac 
old grudges were forgiven, and new friendships struc 
up. Nothing was seen but shaking of hands—no- 
thing heard but light-hearted thoughtless laughter. 
Tories seemed to be annihilated for the moment, lest 
their sad faces should mar the general flow of happi- 
ness. Some of our friends, anxious to be thought 
more knowing than their fellows, will pretend that 
they recognized the seowling brows of the gang steal- 
ing through the crowd, and disappearing in back 
lanes and nameless alleys: but we do not believe them. 
We do not believe that the most anxious search, 
prompted by the most huge reward, could for the 
whole of that evening, have ferretted out a Tory in 
Edinburgh,—the thing is impossible. In honour of 
the nation’s jubilee, a kind Providence had decreed, 
that, for the moment they should cease to exist.* 


And “‘with the morning sage reflection came,” not 
to damp our merriment, butto substitute a more ma- 
tured, elevated, and enduring cheerfulness, We felt 
ourselves free. A BLOODLESS THREE Days had been 
achieved. In our first number we demonstrated that 
although in form or theory our constitution devolved 
the executive function on a King acting by means of 
responsible advisers; and the legislative on the King 
and the House of Lords and Commons, each posses- 
sing a voice equally potent with the others; yet in 
reality both the legislative and executive power had, 
for upwards of a century, been exercised by an oli- 
garchy, dictating their parts to the puppets before 
the scenes. Lord Grey’s resignation brought the 
question between the people and their oppressors at 
once to an issue. ‘The nation mustered and display- 
ed its strength; the boroughmongers strove to array 
their troops, but found themselves deserted and 
powerless, Like the arch-fiend, they 


Looked up, and knew 
Their mounted scale aloft, nor more; but fled 
Murm’ring, and with them fled the shades of night. 


They refused to join battle, not because they wanted 
the will—we have heard them gleefully anticipate 
the moment the question should be put to such an 
arbitrement—but because they wanted the power.— 
They remain unconvinced; because reason has no 
voice to the corrupted heart. They have yielded 
up an unjust and illegal power which they were wil- 
ling to have upheld by brute violence, simply be- 
cause they saw an overwhelming force arrayed against 
them. Within the limits of the law, by the law, 
and for the law, the people have conquered their own 
rights. ‘To the original framer of the Reform Bill, 
whoever he may be—to Earl Grey, who saw at once 
its fitness, introduced it, and with’an undeviating ho- 
nesty in fine harmony with his long and consistent 
life of patriotism, clung to it without faltering—to all 
the members of the Cabinet who so firmly adhered 
to each other and their measure—all the exuberant 
gratitude which the nation so spontaneously yields, 
is most justly due. But for the people themselves 
we claim a large share of the honour; tor their sound 
sense displayed in their frank acceptance and appre- 
ciation of the measure, and for the fearless, unswerv- 
ing fidelity with which they have supported it.— 
‘I'wice has Earl Grey been defeated;—once by the 
openly avowed self-will of the Lords, once by the in- 
trigues of a parcel of worthless buzzing flies, engen- 
dered within the precinets of a Court;—and twice 
have the people-ot England placed him in a situation 
to renew the combat with advantage. ‘The Commons 
have earned their freedom as they earn their bread 
—** in the sweat of their brows.” 

The nation, now secure of victory, may well look 
back with complacency and honest pride to its exer- 
tions. ‘hey were such as to do credit to the oldest 
and best trained soldiers of freedom. They were 
the of veterans; deliberate, all with distinct 
aim, and without needless waste of strength. The 
people may, indeed, call themselves free, for in as- 
serting their own rights, they have shown themselves 
morally, as well as physically free. No selfish mo- 
live—no wish to snatch a larger share of profit than 
his brethren—no envy of his more fortanate neigh- 
bours animated one of the sacred band, but honest 
regard for the ‘greatest possible good of the greatest 
possible number.” After the first burst of exultant 
jubilation had subsided, we looked round upon the 
spring woods where the green was creeping up to- 
wards the summit of the trees, to the orchards where 
the blossoms were peeping out like blushing girls, 
alluring the more sedate and manly leaves to follow 
them—to hill and plain, where every herb seemed to 
expand to the eye amid the temperate atmosphere— 
to the rippling sea, flashing beneath the declining 
sun; and while the birds sung out their “ sweet jar- 
gonings”’ on every side, it seemed as if universal na- 
ture were celebrating the festival of an entranchised 
nation. We listened in fancy to the unanimous shout 
of generous devotion which still pealed in our ears 
from yesterday—we felt nobler and more hopeful 
views of the destinies of humanity awakened—and 
we walked with prouder steps, freemen among a na- 
tion who were and deserved to be free. “Phe ardu- 
ous struggle in which we have been engaged, and the 
burst of unfeigned sympathetic triumph which has 
bound us together, have lent a chivalrous and brother- 
ly tinge to our sentiments, have inspired, with a de- 
gree of self-respect, all reformers, and breathed into 
the whole people the breath of a new life. Its work- 
B will be seen and heard of yet. 

Jor have we conquered for ourselves alone, but 
for Europe—for the world. Miguel, William of 
Holland, the autocrats of Russia “a Austria, looked 
hopefully to the reinstatement of Wellington at the 
head of affairs, and Lord Aberdeen in the Foreign 
office. They tremble and turn pale at the downlall 
of their allies. France sees in our success a guar- 
antee for her well-won freedom; and the Rhone, Ga- 
ronne, Loire, and Seine sparkle more merrily in the 
sun. Belgium feels assured of her incependence.— 
The freemen of Germany, the noble remnants of the 
men of 1813, nerve themselves more confidently for 
their patriotic endeavours; and even the Pole sees a 

limpse of hope break through his dungeon gloom. 
Bat although all these prospects of futurity should 
melt like hoar-frost beneath an April sun, the fresh 
impetus which our spirits, buoyant in their release 
from thraldom, will give to art, literature, and 
science, will diffuse its contagious influence. ‘The 
generous rivalry of France, America, and England, 
the three nations in which the rights of man have 
been vindicated, will not remain without effect, even 


upon those who are yet sighing in bondage, 


On one point we feel no misgiving. Britain is 
free, and will be happy. No doubt there will be oc- 
casional dissentions, and much angry and violent ha- 
treds fora time. A nation of treemen cannot be 
brought to observe the discipline of a Carthusian 
cloister. The best of friends get savage. and ridi- 
culous over their wine, but without bearing a grudge 
or feeling unhappy. Come what come may, our 
creed is, that all things are working for good, and we 
have held by itin more threatening times than the 
present. We saw the Bourbons forced upon France 
by foreign bayonets, yet we looked forward with 
hope. e saw the allied sovereigns forfeit their 
promises, and, blaspheming the name of the Most 
High, trample upon young freedom, still we de- 
spaired not. We have seen Spain succumb to a de- 
spot, and Portugal to a brute; and clung the faster to 
our belief, as the mountaineer, on the lone hill-side 
grasps the heather the tighter the more fiercely the 
storm rages. And we will not abandon it now that 


_| the sun has at length broken from behind the cloud. 


We stand, asit were, on the fields drenched but 
fertilized with rain, gazing at the bow, resting one 
glorious extremity upon the trees glittering with rain 
drops, the other upon the blue and waveless ocean, 
as it glows upon the black cloud sinking down the 
horizon, and we admire the power that can lend 
beauty even to the elements of destruction—that en- 
ables the mind to mingle a cup of the richest plea- 
sure out of the remembrance of past misfortunes. 
Should other storms await us we are prepared to 
meet them, convinced that, in the discharge of duty, 
there is happiness under the sternest trials. 


* Since the above was written, we have learned the 
reception of the news of Lord Grey’s re-instalment 
in Birmingham, It was at once dignified and hearty, 
as became the city in which Priestly struck the first 
note of the grand overture of Freedom. The bells 
rung a merry peal; the broad banner of England was 
sent dancing to the breeze; a deputation of 50,000 
men, with music and flags, met Mr. Attwood a mile 
from Birmingham, to accompany his progress to 
Newhall hill. No Roman conqueror ever was ho- 
noured with such a triumph, or deserved it half so 
much. To Mr. Attwood and his Union we owe the 
first impulse of the national movement; and to his 
temper and equanimity we owe much of its success. 
The leading reformers came forward to congratulate 
the meeting, in language beautifully harmoniziag 
with the truly Christian burst of praise and thanks- 
giving offered upon the occasion by the Rev. Hughes 
Hulton. It has been the fashion of the Tories to 
represent the reformers as demoralized and devoid 
of religion. Itis false. They respect freedom of 
opinion; but among the immense majority of them 
will be found a stern sense of duty and deep lively 
religious impressions, 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
TRENTON FALLS. 

We took a carriage at Utica, one afternoon in June. 
The sun shone brilliantly, and the face of nature 
seemed bright and joyous, as were the spirits of oar 
party. A few miles brought us to the top of a hill, 
commanding a view of the Canal, and the Mohawk 
for many miles, including a highly cultivated tract of 
country and some beautiful villages. Descending to 
the north we found a pretty hard road until we left 
the turnpike, when the superiority of the common 
road plainly shewed the difference between free trade 
and the restrictive system. 

‘The sun had long since thrown around him his 
crimson robe, and withdrawn among the tall trees of 
the forest, occasionally peeping at us from behind 
the massive oak, or towering pine, and at each reap- 
pearance presenting an enlarged diameter, of richer 
crimson, until an envious mountain interposed, and 
left us only his reflected rays, thrown from an oppo- 
sing projection; when as twilight deepened into 
night, we drew up before a noble Hotel, in the bosom 
of a forest. 

On every side, within some twenty or thirty yards, 
rose the sturdy oak, the silver beeches, the sugar 
maples, the cloud-capped pine; but where were the 
Falls? Nor sound, nor sight was there, to indicate 
the wonders of nature, so near at hand. After all 
that had been said of danger, we durst not venture an 
evening visit, and deferred our walk till day-light. 

The sun came forth to attend us, robed in the 
brightest gold; the very dew-drops danced in his 
beams. Our guide struck into a winding path, that 
in twenty rods brought us to the brink of an awful 
chasm, not so wide as that below Niagara, but ap- 
parently as deep. ‘The trees that lined the upper 
bank, seemed leaning over to catch the sights and 
sounds below; there it was as if some huge monster, 
escaping from his chains of granite, writhed and bel- 
lowed far beneath our feet. After pausing a few 
minutes, we descended several flights of wooden 
steps, and found ourselves in shades where the rays 
of the sun penetrate but seldom. Here, just on the 
margin of the foaming torrent, a foot path scarce 
eighteen inches wide, had been blasted from the rock; 
in some places there were chains, secured to bolts, 
driven in the rock. 

At first we proceeded cautiously; but as the path 
led round this point, and over that projection, diselos- 
ing new wonders, we lost all sense of danger, and 
gave ourselves up to the enthusiasm inspired by the 
scene. Just at our feet the stream (bent in by huge’ 
masses thrown from above,) struggled with mighty 
energy to enlarge its channel. 

A tew hundred yards brought us toa dicu- 


lar fall, of perhaps thirty-five feet; up the side of this 


we clambered with much difficulty, and some dan- 
ger, as the rocks were wet and slippery. 

‘We coursed the margin of the torrent for about a 
mile and a half,—sometimes with scarce a foot-hold, 
at others obliged to jump from one point to another; 


in the whole distance we passed four falls, the high- _ 


est one hundred feet, but the whole descent of the 
stream not less than five hundred feet. At one place 
we halted aad called a council of war. The stream 
being somewhat higher than usual, had invaded the 
only point over which we could surmount a eraggy 
wall of twenty perpendicular feet. ‘he question was, 
shall we retreat. The whole being referred to the 
ladies, it was unanimously carried in the negative, 


Above the third fall the ravine widens to five or six — 


hundred feet; and fora short distance we found an 
ample promenade. ‘The solid rocks rose on every 
side to meet the sky; at one time a little stream fal- 
ling over the brink, to the pavement below, (about 
one hundred and fifty feet, ) formed a constant show- 
erbath. Here we noticed that the stones thrown up 
by the waters were in the shape of a watch, having 
been long used by dame nature in drilling out the 
immense amphitheatre in which we were standing, 
While here, we saw an animal of the muskrat species, 
probably an old sportsman, for when we attempted to 
drive bim through the rapids, we tound he well knew 
wherein lay the greatest danger; for braving the face 
of man, he betook himself to the land, and escaped 
among the rocks. 

The guide pointed out a spot where a young gen 
tleman, in proving his courage, ventured, against the 
entreaties of a lady with whom he was walking, to 
step into the current, lost his foothold and his Tite. 
We also passed round a point, where a young lady of 
New York fell and found a watery sepulchre. 

Throughout the whole distance traversed by our 
party, the stream has cut itself a channel in the prim- 
itive rock, to the depth of two hundred feet, showing 
the distinct strata to the number of four hundred,— 
In many places we saw the impress of sea-shells, on 
rocks lying two hundred feet from what was once 
the surface of the mountain. We were told that for 
some miles beyond the point at which we stopped, 
the scenery was equally grand. 


A visitor at Trenton falls is highly excited by the 
scenery, and by the danger and toil he must pass 
through to enjoy it. At Niagara he sees an ocean of 
waters pour down an immense chasm; he feels the 
solid earth tremble, and he is stunned, overwhelmed. 
But at Trenton, although there is not so much of the 
sublime, there is more of the beautiful. 

New York, Ist August, 1832, E. W. W. 


CHARLES CARROLL. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was born on the 
twentieth of September, 1737, at Annapolis, in the 
state of Maryland. He descended from a highly re- 
spectable Irish family, who had emigrated to this 
country in the reign of William and a and were 
distinguished as patriots in the troubles of the colony, 
which soon after that period sprung up. For a while 
the catholics were persecuted, and deprived of the 
right of suffrage; but, by a manly resistance to tyran- 
ny, they were restored to the privileges granted to 
them by charter. 


At a very early age Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
was sent to St. Omars, to be educated; from thence, 
after a short time, be was removed to Kheims, to the 
college of Louis Le Grand; and from thence to one 
of the best institutions in France for the study of civil 
law. After becoming well versed in this seience, 
more calculated than any other to expand the mind 
for the reception and discussion of great political 
truths, he passed over to London, and commenced his 
term at the Temple for the stady of common law. 
This stady sharpens the wits, and opens the great 
fountain of Anglo Saxon liberty to the patient inves- 
tigator of English history. After finishing his stu- 
dies and his travels, he retarned to his native land at 
the ripe age of twenty-seven, and was hailed by the 
best judges as a well-read scholar and an accomplish- 
ed gentleman. Foreign courts had not damped his 
love of liberty. At this period the discussions with 
the mother country and the colonies, upon great 
points of national law, had commenced, and soon 
were carried on with great warmth and pertinacity 
by both parties. Mr Carroll did not hesitate fora 
moment, but took side with the lovers of liberty.— 
He wielded a ready pen, and it was soon engaged ‘in 
the glorious cause. Like others, he for some time 
did not wish to be known; but his writings were so 
satisfactory to his countrymen, that his secret could 
not long be kept. Some ot his political antagonists 
were among the first menin Maryland. He foresaw 
that an appeal must be made to arms, and he boldly 
advanced his sentiments on this head, and recom- 
mended due preparations for such anevent. At this 
time but few voices had been raised to this in any 
part of the country. Early in 1776, he was sent as 
one. of a commission to Canada, to induce the peo- 
ple of that province to join us in opposing the mo- 
ther country. The disasters which had previously 
befallen our arms in that quarter rendered the mis- 
sion ineffectual. Mr. Carroll returned in June, 1776, 
and instantly repaired to the convention of Maryland, 
of which he was a member; and there, urging them 
to withdraw the instructions that body had given 
their delegates in congress, not to vote for indepen- 
dence, at length found his exertions crowned with 
success. Mr. Carroll was now appointed a delegate 
to congress, and, with his colleagues, was free to act 
upon the great question as they pleased. On the 
eighteenth of July, he presented his credentials to 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


the continental congress at Philadelphia, and on the 
second day of August —a subscribed his name 
to the immortal instrument. He was considered now 
as one of the most fearless men of the age; for he had 
more to risk, in point of property, than any other man 
in the whole community, Hancock not excepted.— 
On the first day he entered congress he was appoint- 
ed to the board of war, of which he was an efficient 
member. 

During the whole of the perilous conflict he bore 

his part with unabated ardour, often being at the 
same time a member of the convention of his native 
state and a member of congress; a double duty, which 
required great energy and industry to per form; i. 
so ably did he discharge his duties, that both bodies 
were satisfied with his attention to each. In 1778, 
he left congress, and devoted himself to the councils 
of his native state, but always with an eye to the great 
interests of the nation. 
"ance the constitution of the United States went 
into operation, Mr. Carroll was elected a senator 
from Maryland, and took his seat in the city of New 
York, at the organization of the government, on the 
thirtieth of April, 1789. He was elected a second 
time to this situation. 

He was never an office-seeker, nor ever from cau- 
tion or timidity flinched from any honest responsi- 
bility, in the darkest hour of the republic. 

In the year 18U1, he quitted public life, as far as 
such a man could do so. He had now reached his 
grand climacteric, and was willing and desirous that 
younger men should take the field of politics, hardly 
dreaming that he was to enjoy another age of man, 
in the tulness of intellectual vigour. ‘hese last 
thirty years of life have passed away in serenity and 
happiness, almost unparalleled in the history of man. 
He has enjoyed, as it were, an Indian summer of ex- 
istence, a tranquil and lovely period, when the leaves 
of the forest are richly variegated, but not yet seared; 
when the parent-bird and the spring nestling are of 
the same flock, and move on equal wing; when the 
day of increase and the cay of the necessity of provi- 
sions are gone; when the fruits of the earth are abun- 
dant, and the lakes of the woods are as smeoth and 

joyous as if reflecting the bowers of Eden, Such an 
{ndian summer has this patriot enjoyed; his life has 
been thrice, yea, four times blessed; blessed in his 
birth and education, in his health, in his basket, and 
in his store; blessed in his numerous and honourable 
progeny, which extend to several generations; bless- 
ed in the protracted measure of his days, in which 
have been crowded the events of many centuries; 
and blessed in the wonderful prosperity of his coun- 
try, whose population has since his birth increased 
from nine hundred thousand souls to more than 
twelve millions, enjoying the blessings of freemen. 


_ Itis, perhaps, from the tact, that the world think it 


quite enough for one mortal that he should be virtu- 
ous, prosperous, and enjoy a green old age, that an 
analysis of his intellectual powers, or a description 
of his rare attainments, has seldom been attempted; 
but talents and attainments he had, that made him 
one of the most successful of the business-men of the 
momentous period in which he lived—a period when 
that which the head conceived the hand was ready to 
execute. ‘I here were too few at that time, and those 
too zealous, to make the proper division of labour. 
‘The senator armed for the field, and the soldier met 
with the Conseript Fathers. 

Mr. Carroll was an orator. His eloquence was 
of the smooth, gentle, satisfactory kind, delighting 
all and convincing many. It is not pretended that, 
like John Adams, he came down upon his hearers as 
with the thunderblast from Sinai, raising the tables 
of independence on high, and threatening in his 
wrath to break them if they were not received by the 
people; nor that, like Dickenson, he exhausted rhe- 
toric and metaphysics to gain his end, and was for 
ever striving to be heard; but Carroll came to his 
subject well informed, thoroughly imbued with its 
spirit, and with happy conceptions and graceful de- 
livery, avd with chaste and delicate language, he, 
without violence, conquered the understandings, and 
led captive the senses of his hearers. All was natu- 
ral, yet sweet and polished as education could make 
it. He never seemed fatigued with his labours, nor 
faint with his exertions, His blood and judgment 
were so well commingled, that his highest efforts 
were as easy and natural as if he had been engaged 
in the course of ordinary duties. This happy tacul- 
ty still continues with the patriarch, for bis conver- 
sation has now that elegant vivacity and delicacy that 
characterized the sage Nestor of elder times, whose 
— like vernal snows, as he spake to the peo- 
ple. 

His serenity, and in no small degree, perhaps, his 
longevity, muy be owing to the permanency of his 
principles. ln early lite he founded his political 
creed on the rights of man, and reposing his faith in 
the religion of his fathers, he has felt none of those 
vacillations and changes so common in times of poli- 
tical or religious agitations. It were good for the 
nation that he should long continue amongst us, for 
in his presence all party feuds are hushed; and the 
demagogue, accustomed to vociferate elsewhere, in 
his vanity to be heard, talks not above his breath 
when the aged patriotis near. Ina republic, where 
ltles are not known, we ought to make a peerage of 
talents, virtues, patriotism, and age, that every youth 
may learn to admire, respect, and imitate the wise 
and good. With ail our wishes and our prayers for 
his stay here on earth, the patriarch must soon be 

athered to his fathers, and his name given to the 
ustorian and the poet. The bard shall then strike 
his harp and sing, ‘in strains nor light nor melan- 


choly,” but with admiration, touched with religious 
hope, 

‘* Full of years and honours, through the gate 

Of painless slumber he retired. 

And as a river pure 

Meets in its course a subterranean void, 

Then dips his silver head, again to rise, 

And rising glides through fields and meadows new; 
So hath Otleus in these happy climes, 

Where neither gloom nor sorrow shades the mind; 
Where joys ne’er fade, nor the soul’s power decay; 
But youth and spring, eternal bloom.” 


VARIETIES. 


LIcENTIOUSNESS OF THE Barn.—In Court, Dunn- 

ing was too often in the habit of displaying that sort 
ot overbearing and arrogant manner into which suc- 
cessful counsel are too apt to be betrayed, a fault that 
Once subjected him tu a pruning rebuke frora the 
witty Solicitor-General, Lee, best known among his 
professional brethren by the familiar appellation of 
Jack Lee. Dunning was relating to him how he had 
just completed the purchase of some capital manors 
in his native county. ‘*Aye, in Devonshire,” said 
Lee; ‘* but whata pity itis you have no good man- 
ners in Westminster Hall.” The following may 
serve for a sample of the consequence he brought on 
by an unsuccessful attempt at brow-beating a wit- 
ness:—It was acrim. con. case, where he was re- 
tained for the defendant. ‘To prove the fact of adul- 
tery, the lady’s maid had been called, and had de- 
posed to the having seen the defendant in bed with 
her mistress. When it came to Dunning’s turn to 
begin the cross examination, he desired the witness, 
in a stern tone, to take off her bonnet, that he might 
have a full view of her face, and convince himself by 
her looks whether she was speaking the truth. ‘The 
girl happened to be an Abigail of that description 
which Moliere has so well portrayed in the persons 
of his Lisettes and Toinettes, so, it may be imagin- 
ed, she was not easily to be abashed; and, having a 
pretty face to show, she felt not the least ebjection 
that bench, bar, attorneys, jurors, and by-standers 
should cémmand a full view of it. When the bon- 
net was removed, Dunning began and endeavoured 
to shake her testimony as to the identity of her mis- 
tress’s bed-fellow. ‘*Was she sure it was not her 
master she had seen in that conjugal capacity ??’— 
‘*Perfectly sure.” ‘What! did she pretend to say 
she could be certain, when the head only appeared 
above the bed-clothes, and that enveloped ina night- 
cap.” **Quite certain.” ‘*You have often found 
occasion, then, to see your master in his night-cap?” 
continued the questioner. ‘** Yes, very frequently.” 
‘*Now, young woman, I ask you, upon your oath, 
does not your master occasionally go to bed with 
you?” *Oh!” answered Toinette, nothing daunted, 
‘that trial does not come on to-day, Mr. Slabber- 
chops.” A loud shout of laughter all around achiev- 
ed the discomfiture of Dunning, who had nothing for 
it but to adjust his bands, change the position of his 
wig, and look very foolish, Lord Mansfield leant 
back on the bench in an uncontrollable burst of mirth, 
and he had not more than half recovered the judicial 
gravity of tone, when he asked whether Mr. Dunning 
chose to put any more questions. A short negative 
was the answer. Another instance has been record- 
ed of a shock to his personal vanity, which was, per- 
haps, the more effective, that it was given appareutly 
without intention, and in perfect simplicity of heart. 
An old woman, a witness In an assault case, adminis- 
tered this bitter dose. Here, too, his ovject was to 
invalidate the evidence as to the identity of a party; 
but here he went about it with much gentleness.— 
Something like the following dialogue took place be- 
tween them.—**Pray, my good woman,” he said, 
‘are you very well acquainied with this person?” 
Oh, yes, your worship, very wellindeed.” **Come, 
now, what sized man is he? Is he short or tall?” 
“Quite short and stumpy, sir; almost as small as your 
honour.” “Humph! What kititi ef nose has he??? 
‘What I should call a snubby nose, sir; such 
a one, just forall the world, as your own, Only not 
quite sococked- like.” ‘*Um! Hiseyes?” ‘Why 
he has a kind of cast in them, sir, a sort of squint. 
‘hey are very like your honour’s eyes.”—**Psha! 
You may go down, woman.”—The last number of 
the Law Magazine: Lilie of Lord Ashburton, 

A Narunat Misraxr.—A black servant being 
examined in the Church Catechism, by the minister 
of the parish, was asked, “What are you made of ?” 
Cato auswered, ‘Of mud, Massa.” On being told 
he should say ‘tof dust,” he replied, **No, Massa, it 
no do—no stick togedder.” 

Horne Tooke is said to have given in his return 
under the property tax, as having an income of ouly 
sixty pounds ayear. Being, in consequence, sum- 
moned before the commissioners, who found fault 
with his return, and desired him to explain how he 
could live in the style he did, with so small an in- 
come, he replied, ** that he had much more reason 
to be dissatisfied with the smallness of his income 
than they had; that, as to their enquiry, there were 
three ways in which people contrived to live above 
their income, namely, by begging, borrowing, and 
stealing, and he left it to their sagacity which of these 
methods he employed.” 

Why have some Plants been termed the poor man’s 
weather gluss?—Because they shut up their flowers 
against the approach of rain. Linngeus, however, 
thinks that flowers lose their fine sensibility, after 
the anthers have performed their office, or when de- 


prived of them artificially, Sir James Smith also 


observes, that some species are sometimes exhausted 
by continued wet; ‘* and it is evident thatvery sud- 
dien thunder showers often take such flowers by sur- 
prise, the previous state of the atmosphere not hav- 
ing been such as to give them due warning.” Many 
flowers have a regular time of opening and shutting. 
We have already mentioned the Marigold; the goat’s 
beard is vulgarly called ** John-go-to-bed at noon,” 
from its closing at mid-day; and at the Cape of Good 
Hope there is a ** four o’clock flower,” because it in- 
variably closes atthat time. ‘The common daisy is, 
however, a readier example, its name being a com- 
pound of day’s and eye—day’s eye, in which way, 
indeed, itis written by Ben Johnson. It regularly 


shuts after sunset, to expand again withthe morning 
light. Thus:— 


The little daisy that at evening closes. — Spenser. 


But a daisy, where leaves spread, 
Shut when Titian goes to bed.—G. Withers. 


Leyden sings of moist or rainy weather foretold by 
daisies. ‘Thus we may examine a whole field, and 
not find a daisy open, except such as have their flow- 
ering nearly over, and have in consequence lost their 
sensibility. ‘The daisy is one of the pet flowers of 
the poets. Chaucer is ecstatic in its praises, and 
calls it his ** owne harte’s rest;” Burns, ‘* Wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flower;” and Wedsworth, 
in beautiful and touching simplicity, has addressed 
several poems to the ‘ poet’s darling.” 

‘Tuer SEA oF Marrimony.—A gallant youth be- 
longing to ‘** this quarter,” by some means or other 
found it practicable to court a winsome lass in Bor- 
rowstounness, and went up the Firth the other day 
to consummate his bliss. The happy pair returned 
by a Stirling boat on Thursday, with flags and pen- 
nants streaming in honour of the occasion, and so ex- 
hilarated was the young gudeman, that he **jamp’ 
love-rock height” on the deck of the steamer, and 
was with difficulty prevented from perpetrating an 
act of flirtation with the mermaids beneath the pad- 
dle wheels! The exuberance of his joy had not eva- 
porated when the boat reached the chair pier, and 
before she hal rightly hove to, the anti-Malthusian 
—‘* brisk as a bee, and light as a fairy,”—made a 
leap intended to terminate on the landing place, but 
his eye not being in a state to calculate distances to 
a nicety, plump went the ‘* brisk gudeman” into the 
fickle deep! ‘I'he bride screamed with fear, and the 
passengers with laughter, while the unfortunate 
wight was taking matters very cool/y underneath.-—— 
He was, however, soon rescued from his outward 
dip, and in place of being carried to the Humane So- 
ciety, where his suspended animation might have 
unhappily been restored, he was consigned, ‘*a sad- 
der and a better man,” to the humane society of his 
wife.——Scetsman. 

‘Irise, Sir, for information,’ said avery grave 
member of a legislative body, who then made no very 
great figure in the business in which he was engag- 
ed, but has since far outgrown in political import- 
ance both his own and his neighbours’ expectations. 
‘lam very glad to hear it,’ said a by-stander, ‘for no 
man wants it more, 

Some one was speaking of the snow in New Hamp- 
shire, as being three inches deep, when a Vermonter 
anxious for the credit of his state, interrupted him 
with—*Why darn it, we don’t pretend to use snow 
in Varmont till it is three years old!” 

How to be ** Saved.” —W hen the Bishop of Exete 
preached a sermon at St. James’ Church, lately, he 
gave out the text, **What shall I do to be saved?” — 
A wag in the side gallery, called out, to the evident 
discomforture of the Right Rev. Prelate, but to the 
no small amusement of a great portion of the congre- 
gation, ** Vote for the Reform Bill.” The beadle 
immediately bustled towards the place whence the 
sound proceeded, but no further notice was taken 
of the occurrence. 


Nobility in America.-—The Lancaster Journal says 
we are requested to state that the Countess La Roche- 
foucault passed through this city on the 9th inst. on 
her way to visit the Rev. Mr. (formerly Prince) Gal- 
litzin, in Cambria county. ‘This lady is said to be 
well known in the District of Columbia, as she dis- 
tributes her great wealth for charitable purposes, 

Heve is a Prince, preaching and practising the 
precepts of the gospel among the humble citizens of 
a village, anda Countess going about distributing 
her wealth in alms, 

Al hint to Housewives.—A lady who was fond of 
having her house well arranged, discovered to the 
amazement of her acquaintance, the art of making 
her servants keep every thing in its place. Even in 
the kitchen from the most minute article to the most 
unwieldy, every thing wasinvariably to be found in 
its alloted station; the servants were thought mira- 
cles of obedience, but in fact they obeyed, because it 
was the easiest thing they could possibly do. Order 
was more convenient to them than discord, and with 
their utmost ingenuity to save themselves trouble,they 
could not invent places for every thing more appro- 
priate than those which had been assigned by their 
mistress’ legislative economy. 

Good Housekeepers.—lf there be any thing among 
the temporals to make life pleasant, it 1s in the walls 
of a well ordered house—where all is adjusted to 
please—not by its finery or eostliness, Lut by its fit- 
ness, its air of neatness or content, which invite all 
who enter to taste its comforts. The woman who 
does not make this a grand item in all her routine of 
duties, has not yet learned the true dignity of her 
station—has not yet acquired the Alpha of that long 
alphabet which is set before her; and she who de- 
spises this noble attainment, despises her best world- 


it wer’ nae gipsy that did gie it, but my Meary, who 


ly good, and indirectly despises her family, her 
neighbours, and the word of God. ‘*She looketh 
well to the ways of her household”—was spoken b 
the wisest man that ever lived, and will be told as a 
memorial of all those who have been eminent for 
this noble quality. 

In a small town in one of our northern counties a 
strolling company lately arrived to ‘‘astonish the na- 
tives,” and the gentle Desdemona of the dramatic 
corps, consented, during her short sojourn, to domi- 
cile at an humble cottage near the scene of mimic 
action. ‘The barn—we beg pardon, the theatre— 
being duly prepared, the play bills thundered forth 
the tragedy of Othello, our heroine, of course, suse 
taining her ‘‘original” part. The rustic cottagers 
received a complimentary eard of admission, and 
during the progress of the tragedy expressed theme 
selves ** woundily pleased.” All proceeded well 
until the scene between the Moor and our heroine, 
where he taxes her upon the subject of the “handkere 
chief,” which, he says, 

* An Egyptian did to my mother give.” 


This was not to be borne, and the bumpkin roared 
out, ** That’s a nation lie, Maister Black Caops,— 


lent it the poor thing to come here to hact wv’ it; I 
bought it mysen’ yestere’en; and if she hae lost it, 
why she mun buy anither—there be plenty more like 
’un at John Vumas’s in t’ High street.”— 

Chronometers.—The public are aware that the 
Lords of the Admiralty give annual premiums 
to the three artists whose chronometers per- 
form with the least variation from mean time, 
within prescribed limits. In December terminated 
the ninth annual trial of skill uf the numerous artists 
employed in the eonstruction of chronometers. The 
prizes were awarded to the following makers:—Mr. 
Cotterell, Oxtord street; Mr. Frodsham, jun. Change 
alley; Mr. Webster Cornhill. The actual error, on 
any of their rates, during the year, did not amount 
to one second of time, a degree of accuracy unprece- 
cented in three chronometers in former trials. So 
perfectly were they adjusted, that either would have 
enabled a mariner to navigate a vessel round the world 
with less than one mile error in longitude at the 
close of such voyage.—[Repertury of Patent Lnven- 
tions for June. } 


LONDON POLICE. 

AN UNLUCKY LOTTERY TICKET. 
Mansion Houst.—A very remarkable case came 
on in the Justice-room in the course of yesterday. 
Several Stock-brokers and others interested in the 
fate of lottery tickets, attended to hear the result. A 
carpenter, named Bloys, applied some days ago, at 
the office of Hazard & Co., Stock-brokers, and, pre- 
senting a very tattered and torn, and stitched toge- 
ther old lottery ticket, dated 1822, begged that the 
clerk would examine his books, and let him know 
what the fate of it was. Upon due examination of 
the books, the clerk found that the number which the 
ticket bore had been drawn a 20,000/. prize; but the 
appearance of the ticket excited suspicion that some 
fraudulent ingenuity had beem exercised apou it; 
and, as it was a halt share, the establishment thought 
proper to be rather particular, before they parted 
with ten thousand pounds, and detained the ticket, 
The ticket was exhibited. It was very much worn, 
particularly about the place which contained the num- 
ber, and which was stitched together in an extra- 
ordinary manner. In fact, the people at Hazard’s 
‘considered it a regular forgery, and pointed out the 
spots where each figure was, according to their view 
of the case, stitched in for the purpose of constituting 
the number which had been drawn the capital prize, 
The account given by the carpenter, against whom 
they now brought a charge of forgery, was not cal 
culated to remove the impression that there had 
been unfair mancuvring practised in the business, 
He stated that he had found the ticket in an old hame 
mock of his brother, who had been a sailor, and had 
lately died, and he afterwards contradicted that state« 
ment. The story of the finder, as it now stands, is 
curious, and there is a great deal of simplicity in his 
manner, which cannot fail to impress many, that if 
a forgery has been committed, he has had no hand 
in it. He undertook, he says, to ng! friend of 
his, who had been clerk at a wharf in the city, upon 
condition that he should receive whatever furniture 
the deceased owned, and a small sum of money, 
Amongst this furniture was an old flock bed, which 
as soon as he got home, he began to rip up. He had 
not proceeded far in his work, when he came across 
a piece of dirty paper folded up closely together, and 
in the paper he tound an Abraham Newland Bank of 
England note for 102, and two lottery tickets—the 
one a sixteenth, and the other the half share in ques 
tion. Upon taking the sixteenth to Bish’s, where 
it appeared it had been purchased, he learned it had 
been drawn a blank. The half share, which was 
exactly in the condition in which he presented it at 
the office of Hazard & Co., it seemed entitled him 
to 10,000/., and he thought it very severe that the 
prize should not only be withheld, but that he should 
be subjected to the treatment of a felon for laying his 
hand upon what all were in the habit of considering 
a piece of good tuck. Upon being asked what be- 
came of the 10/. note, the carpenter replied, that he 
changed it at the Bank of England almost immedi 
ately after he laid his hand upon the treasure: but he 
did not recollect the day of the month on which he 
had presented it. 

The defendant was ultimately required to come 
forward with two securities for 1001. each, and 


to be responsible himself in the sum of 2001. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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Yesterday, Bloice, the carpenter, was again brought 
up, charged with having forged a half share of a lot- 
tery ticket, with intent to defraud Mr. Durant, stock 
broker, of 10,0001. 

Mr. Durant said that the ticket, which was num- 
bered 7,839, was decidedly forged, because the pri- 
vate check number did not correspond at all with 
those which are put on the halves of tickets. 

In a cross examination by Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Du- 
rant said, that the real ticket had been sold by him 
in a half, a quarter, and two sixteenths. He could 
not tell the name of the person to whom he had sold 

the half, the name of the purchaser never being ask- 
ed except he might wish to register. It had been 
paid ten years ago, but no receipt was given. The 
practice was to tear away the name after the ticket 
was paid, and soon afterwards to cancel the ticket it- 
self, and he supposed that the half share in question 
had been burned along with a cart load of others. 

Thomas Wiley was in Mr. Durant’s office, when 
Mr. Bloice presented the share, and said to him, in 
the course of conversation, that it was curious that 
his brother should buy a half, which must cost 141. 
or 151.; to which he replied, that his brother had 
401. or 501. upon going, and no doubt had made pro- 
perty in the West Indies. 

H. Watson, messenger to"Mr. Durant, stated that 
on the day the share was presented, his master look- 
ed steadfastly at it through the light, and said, ‘*Why 
the thread appears to be newer or fresher than any 
other part;” on which Bloice observed, ‘* No; it is 
as I found it.”? 

Joseph Matthews, a glass engraver, of Red Lion 
street, Christ church, Middlesex, stated that he was 
an acquaintance of Bloice, and went into a public 
hoase with him on Wednesday week, to take a glass 
of ale; Bloice asked him if he had heard what had 
occurred respecting him; told him in rather a jocu- 
lar way that they were either going to hang him or 
send him to Newgate; that he had found two lottery 
tickets, which he had had by him for some time; that 
the books had been closed, but from what he had 
Jately heard of something which had occurred in the 
House of Commons, he had been enabled to make 
inquiry as to the fate of the tickets; that he had been 
<a eaneaant House, and ascertained that one was a 
blank, and the other a prize of £20,000, and that he 
called at Hazard’s, where it had been purchased, 
when some persons used language which hurt his 
feelings. Witness asked him where he got the 
tickets, and Bloice accounted for the possession of 
them, by giving the history about the funeral of his 
friend, which was published on Wednesday. 

Mr. Clarkson—W ould you not have done just the 
same as Bloice did if you had found the share? 

Witness—No doubt of it. I always considered the 
prisoner an honest man; he has brought up a family 
of 5 or 6 children very respectably. 

H. Hargood, a clerk in the Stamp Office, in So- 
merst House, stated that Bloice called at the office, 
before he called at Mr. Durant’s, and inquired about 
the shares, and was informed that one was a blank, 
and the other a prize of £20,000. ph 

Anthony Lucas, owner of the George public house, 
stated that he heard Bloice two months ago say, at 
his house, to the tap room company, that he had 
found two lottery tickets amongst some things which 
he had from a corpse which he had buried. 

Mr. Clarkson signified, that he could prove that 
the substantive part of Bloice’s statement respecting 
the ticket was true. 

Mr. Adolphus submitted, ye | he had produced 
sufficient evidence to show that the share was a coun- 
terfeit, and he called upon the Alderman to commit 
the prisoner for trial. 

The prisoner was then fully committed, for a for- 

upon Messrs. Hazard and Durant, with the in- 
tent to defraud them of £10,000. 


Mr. Van Caneghen, late his Netherland Majesty’s 
Consul to China, applied for advice in what manner 
to proceed for the purpose of recovering possession 
of a black boy of rare abilities, who had been stolen 
from him on the preceding day at the White Hart 
Tavern, Bishopsgate street. 

The Ex-Consul stated, that about two years agohe 
had purchased the boy, who was now about fourteen 
years old, and whose name was Maboet, at Java. It 
was not long before the boy manifested very stron 
mental powers, and every opportunity was afforde 
him to improve the gifts of nature. So rapid was 
his progress, that he became a complete writer of 
the English, French, Spanish, Dutch, Malay, Ben- 
galee, Arabic, and Persian languages. Maboct was 
not insensible to the indulgent disposition of his 
master, but was assiduous in the performance of his 
duties, and was soon made free, He, however, without 
assigning any reason for it, disappeared on Monday, 
and Mr. Van Caneghen was apprehensive that he had 
been taken away by some designing persons—at all 
events, it was notlikely that the boy’s situation would 
be bettered. 

One of the officers said that Maboct had been 
seen with a gentleman in a splendid cab in the 
cones of Monday, and appeared to be regularly 

ire e 

Mr. Van Caneghen said that the poor boy had 
sent home his livery, so that it appeared to be his 
determination notto return. He (Mr. Van Caneg- 
hen) regretted the circumstance greatly, for he was 
an old bachelor, had no child, and never intended to 
marry. Indeed, he felt towards the boy as if he had 
no nearer tie, and he resolved to provide for him. 

The Ex-Consul then begged, that if any tidings 
reached the Mansion house concerning his uokind 


servant, Mr. Hobler would be so good as to write to 
him the substance at Bordeaux. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THE HUNTER’S SERENADE. 


“Thy bower is finished, fairest! 
Fit bower for hunter’s bride— 
Where old woods overshadow 
The green Savannah's side. 
I’ve wandered long and wandered far, 
And never have I met, 
in all this lovely western land, 
A spot so lovely yet. 
But | shall think it fairer 
When thou art come to bless, 
With thy sweet eyes and siiver voice, 
Its silent loveliness. 


For thee the wild grape glistens 
On sunny knoll and tree, 

And stoops the slim papaya 
With yeliow fruit for thee ; 

For thee the duck on glassy stream, 
The prairie-fow], shall die ; 

My rifle for thy feast shall bring 
‘The wild swan from the sky : 

The forest’s leaping panther, 
Fierce, beautiful and fleet, 

Shall yield his spotted hide to be, 
A carpet for thy feet. 


I know, for thou hast told me, 
Thy maiden love of flowers ; 
Ah! those that deck thy gardens 
Are pale compared with ours. 
When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 
The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
To show to human eyes. 
In meadows red with blossoms, 
All summer long, the bee 
Murmurs, and loads his yellow thighs 
For thee, my love, and me. 


Or, would’st thou gaze at tokens 
Of ages long ago? 

Our old-oak stream with mosses, 
And sprout with misletoe ; 

And mighty vines, like serpents, Climb 
The giant sycamore ; 

And trunks, o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor ; 

And in the great Savannah 
The solitary mound, 

Built by the elder world, o’erlooks 
The loneliness around. 


Come, thou hast not forgotten 
The pledge and promise quite, 

With many blushes murmured, 
Beneath the evening light. 

Come, the young violets crowd my door, 
Thy earliest look to win, 

And at my silent window still 
The jessamine peeps in; 

Allday the redbreast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 

And the night sparrow trills hersong 
All night, with none to hear.” 


WHO IS IT? 


The lovely girl 1 see at church— 
The girl I see so often ; 

Gazing, my sterner thoughts will melt, 
And all my feelings soften. 

I steal aglance when prayer is done, 
And when the rest are singing, 

And then a look from her right eye 
To me its way is winging. 


What though her hair is as the sun, 
When sinking to his rest? 

Is it not perfumed like a gale 
From * Araby the blest ?” 

They say that when there’s flame above, 
There must be fire below. 

Her hair is red—then must her heart 
With warmest ardour glow ! 


Her eyes are such a pair of rogues— 
Two wells of heavenly blue! 

That when they turn on me they thrill 
My burning bosom through: 

They never beam full on my face, 
But then a look by stealth, 

To mY up-springing, answering soul, 
fs worth a world of wealth! 


The little dimple on her cheek, 
Is worth far more to nie, 

Than allthe dimplesin the church 
On other cheeks that be ! 

Her bosom’s gently heaving swell, 
Wakes such a sigh in mine, 

As quite distracts my thoughts from al! 
That's said by the divine, 


_That hair of sunset hue is worn 
In the Madonna style, “ 
Combed from her biue-veined forehead up 
Beneath her bonnet’s pile. 
Then there’s the funniest little bow 
Placed just above the ear— 
Tis like a resting butterfly, 
So tasfy and so queer. 


Sweet one, if you should 
Yourself in what I’ve said, 

Just frown upon me, andthe next 
You'll hear of me I’m dead ! 

But smile, and when it rains again 
To church, my fair one, come 

With no umbrella, and I'll swear 


To see you safely home. 


The following translation from the French of Vic- 
ror Hveo, a living poet, is from the last number of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review. It is adapted to the 
measure of the original. We think that mothers, at 
least, cannot read it without emotion.— Argus. 


INFANCY, 
In the dusky court, 
Near the altar laid, 
Sleeps the child in shadow 
Of his mother’s bed; 
Softly he reposes, 
And his lids of roses, 
Clos’d to earth, uncloses 
On the heaven o’erhead. 


Many a dream is with him, 
Fresh from fairy land, 
Spangled o’er with diamonds 
Seems the ocean sand ; 
Suus are gleaming there, 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 


O! enchanting vision! 

Lo, a rill up springs, 

And from out its bosom 
Comes a voice that sings. 

Lovelier there appear 

Sire and sisters dear, 

While his mother near 
Plumes her new-born 


But a-brighter vision 
Yet his eyes behold; 
Roses all and lilies 
Every path unfold ; 
Lakes in shadow sleeping, 
Silver fishes leaping, 
And the waters creeping 
Through the reeds of gold. 


Slumber on, sweet infant, 

Sluinber peacefully ; 

+ young soul knows not 

hat thy lot may be. 

Like dead leaves that sweep 
- Down the stormy deep, 

Thou art borne in sleep— 

What is all to thee ? 


Thou canst slumber by the way ; 
Thou hast learnt to borrow 
Nought from study, nought from care; 
The cold hand of sorrow, 
On thy brow, unwrinkled yet, 
Where young truth and candor sit, 
Ne’er with rugged pen hath writ 
That sad word, “ To-morrow!” 


Innocent! thou sleepest— 

See! the heavenly band, 

Who foreknow the trials 
That for man are plann’d; 

Seeing him unarmed, 

Unfearing, unalarmed, 

With their tears have warmed 
His unconscious hand. 


Angels, hov’ring o’er him, 
Kiss him where he lies; 
Hark ! he sees them weeping, 
** Gabriel!’ he cries; 
* Hush!” the angel says, 
On his lip he lays 
One finger, and displays 
His native skies. 


MEETING AGAIN. 
Yes, we shall meet again, my cherished friend, 
Not in the beautiful autumnal bowers, 
Where we have seen the waving corn-fields bend, 
And twined bright garlands of the harvest flowers, 
And watched the gleaners with their golden store— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Not in the well-remembered hall of mirth, 
Where at the evening hour each heart rejoices, © 
And friends and kindred crowd the social hearth, 
And the glad breathings of young happy voices, 
Strains ofsweet melody in concert pour— 
There we shall meet no more, 


Not in the haunts of busy strife, which bind 
Thy soaring spirit to base Mammon’s toil, 
Where the revealings of thy gifted mind 
Exhaust their glories on a barren soil, 
With few to praise, to wonder, or deplore— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Yet noun, not thus—in realms of changeless gladness, 
Where friendship’s ties are never crushed and broken, 
We still may meet—Heaven, who beholds our sadness, 
Hath to the trusting heart assurance spoken 
Of that blest land, where, free from care and pain, 
Fond friends unite again. 


THE UPPER LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 


The romantic story of Kate Kearney, ‘*who dwelt 
by the shore of Killarney,” is too well known to need 
repetition. She is said to have cherished a visionary 
passion for O‘Donoghue, an enchanted chieftain, 
who haunts those beautiful lakes, and to have died 
the victim ‘* of folly, of love, and of madness,’? 


From Fisher’s Drawing room Sketch-book. 


Why doth the maiden turn away 
From voice so sweet, and words so dear? 
Why doth the maiden turn away 
When love and flattery woo her ear? 
And rarely that enchanted twain 
Waisper in woman’s ear in vain. 
Why doth the maiden leave the hall? 
No face is fair as her’s is fair, 
No step has such a fairy fall, 
No azure eyes like hers are there. 


The maiden seeks her lonely bower, 
Although her father’s guests are met; 
She knows it is the midnight hour, 
She knows the first pale star is set, 
And now the silver moonbeams wake 
The spirits of the haunted lake. 
The waves take rainbow hues, and now 
The shining train are glided by, 


Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow, 
The maiden meets his lingering eye. 


The glittering shapes melt into night: 
Another look, their chief is gone, 
And chill and gray comes morning's light, 
And clear and cold the lake flows on; 
Close, close the casement not for sleep, 
Over such visions eyes but weep. 
How many share such destiny 
How many, lured by faney’s beam, 
Ask the impossible to be, 
And pine the victims of a dream. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday evening, the 8th inst. by the Rey. P. 
Mayer, Mr. DANIEL H. GEORGE, to Miss MIRA 4 
KUGLER, both of this city. 

On Thursday morning, at St. John’s Church, by the Rey, 
George Boyd, PETER A. KEYSER, of this city, to MAR. 
THA, daughter of the late George Eyre, of Kensington. 

On Friday evening, at Zion’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. 
Demme, Mr. FREDERICK KRETSCHMAR, of Westpha. 
lia, Prussia, to Miss MARY ANN SMITH, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 7th inst., by the Rev. Abel (. 
Thomas, Mr. MILLER N. EVEKLY, to Miss DEBORAH 
ANN PITCHER. 


On Wednesday evening, Istinst. by the Rev. Bishop 
Kendrick, Mr. THOMAS CAMPBELL, to Miss RACHEL 
RIEVEL, youngest daughter of George Kievel, both of 

n Thursday, 9th inst. by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr, 
FRANCIS LUCAS, to Miss JANE WHITE. 

On Wednesday evening the &th inst , by the Rev. T, J, 
Kitts, Mr. WILLIAM CURTIS, of the Northern Liberties, 
to Miss EMILY, daughter of John Zelley, Esq. of this city, 
_ At Friend’s Meeting House, Burlington, N. J. on the 9ih 
inst. WILLIAM SHOTWELL, Jr. of the city of New 
York, to ELEANOR KING, of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Wm. Cooper Mead, 
Mr. COLEMAN P. LINEHAN, to Miss ELIZABETH 
— , only daughter of Capt. John L. Ferguson, of South- 
wark, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Whelan, Mr. 
ALEXANDER PERCIVAL STOCKDALE, to Miss EL- 
LEN TERESA MACARTENY, all of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Perry, 
Mr. ELIHU E. SMITH, Merchant, to Miss SUSAN, 
daughter of the late Danie! Bussier, Esq. all of this city. 


DIED. 
On Friday evening, 3d inst. ELIZABETH NYCE Mor. 
TON, aged 3 years, 1 month and 3 days, and on Wednes.- 
day morning, 8th inst. WM. BARNET MORTON, aged 


13 months, children of Mr. Chas. Morton. - 
On Saturday afternoon, 4th instant, near Hulmeville, 


Bucks County, of scarlet fever, MARY FRANCES, infant | 


daughter of J.C. B. Standbridge, aged 22 months and 9 


ays. 

On Wednesday, ISABELLA, infant daughter of James 
and Sarah Ann M‘Cormick, aged 9 months. 

On the 7th inst. JOHN W. M‘CAULEY, in the 2th 
year of his age, forinerly of Wilmington, Del. late of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Friday, 3d inst. PAULINE BONAPARTE DEA. 
KYNE, aged 22 months, only daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Deakyne, of Appoqunimink Hundred, New Castle Coun. 
ty. 
On the 9thinst. HERMAN KELLER, tin-plate worker, 
of a short but severe illness, in the 39th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, Dr. MAXWELL KENNY, of the 
prevailing epidemic. 

On Saturday morning, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
CONWELL, M. D. 

On Friday evening last, of pulmonary consumption, 
MARTHA ANN, wife of Wm. P. Horner, in the 30th year 
of her age. 

On the Jith inst. of the prevailing disease, Capt. JAS. 
W. ELDRIDGE, in the 48th year of his age. 

On the 12th inst. after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. SARAH, wife of Pat- 
rick M‘Guigan, in the 40th year of her age. 

On the 12th inst. ROBERT WHITE, in the 27th year 
of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, 13th inst, JAMES GILLISON, 
infant son of James W. Simes. 

On Thursday evening, 9th instant, at the residence of 
Francis Scheets, Lower Merion, Montgomery county, 
JOHN WILBANK, aged 8 months aud 6 days, son of 
Thos. W. Stevens, of this city. 

On Sunday morning, 12th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETI 
HILL, in the 80th year of her age. 

On the 1ith inst. Miss JANE HULL, in the 44th year 
of her age. 

At Frankford, on Saturday, 11th inst. ALEXANDER 
MADELL, youngest son of Benj. and Elizabeth Lyons, 
aged 10 months and 15 days. 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon, the l4thinst., after a short ill- 
ness, Mrs. MILDRED KEEN, wife of John Keen, aged 8 
years, formerly a resident of the Northern Liberties. 

On the l4th inst.. HENRY CLAY, youngest child of 
Jonathan and Mary Coffee, aged 8 months. 

At Reading, Pa. on-the 13th inst. LIZETTA, wife of 
Adam Smith, Morocco manufacturer, of Philadelphia. 

On Monday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, of scarlet fever, 
ELLA VICTORIA, infant daughter of Charles L. and 
Sophia Cope. 

After a short but severe illness, Mrs, SUSANNA 
WOOD, relict of the late Robert 8 Wood. 

On the 1ith inst., of dysentery, Mr. SAMUEL JONES. 
Cabinet Maker, in the 48th year of his age. 

On Monday, EMILY B., youngest daughter of the late 
Geo. Rex, in the 3d year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon, after a short illness, Mr. DANIEL 
MOLONY, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, of the summer complaint, 
PAUL JOSEPHE VICTOR, third son of Theodore Gau- 
bert, aged 9 months. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mr. SAMUEL CLARKSON, in 
the 7Ist year of his age. - 

On the Ist instant, of Cholera Morbus, Mrs. ELIZA 
MENAUGH, wife of William Menaugh, and daughter of 
James and Sarah Farley. 

On the 12th inst. of Cholera, Mr. REUBEN MORKI 
SON, aged 29 years. 

On the 13th instant, after a short illness, HENRY F. 
SCHOTT, in the 27th year of his age. 

At New York, on Saturday evening last,in the 25tb 
year of his age, of the prevailing epidemic, at the residence 
of his father Mr. Robert Borland, KOBERT J. BORLAND, 
bookbinder, late of Philadelphia; a native and recently of 
the city of New York. 

At Byberry, on the evening of the 9th inst. universally 
lamented, REBECCA COMLY, wife of John Comly. 
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